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THE EARL’S WARD. 

BY SYLVANUS GOBB, JB. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE YOUNG FISHERMAN AND THE 
SMUGGLER. 

A T a point about half way between the 
borders of Scotland and Dunstanbor- 
ough,on the coast of Northumberland, there 
is a cove of considerable extent which, in 
years long.past, bore the name of Lollards’ 
Bay,-from -the circumstance that a small 
party of those people fled from Germany on 
account of persecution from the mendicant 
f riars, and made a temporary settlement 
near the spot. It deserves, however, hardly 
the name or. a “ bay,” for it is but a deep, 
ragged basin, forming an extended mouth to 
a small riyer. that runs up a short distance 
into the country to the northward and west- 
ward.... Near its, entrance are numerous 


quicksands, islands and towering and sunken 
rocks, so that one not perfectly familiar with 
the narrow, dubious channel could not run 
even a pleasure yacht within its shelter. 
Neither would any one not knowing of the 
existence or locality of this inlet have ever 
mistrusted the fact by sailing down the 
coast, for the obstructions to its view from 
the sea were so.numerous and seemingly in¬ 
terwoven, that the coast seemed hardly 
broken by its indentation. 

The sun must have heen at least an hour 
high, though most of the bay was shaded by 
the tall forest trees that caught the rays of 
the bright orb upon their waving tops..' It 
was a June sun, and its beams danced upon 
verdant foliage and towering rocks, stopped 
a moment to play with the'ripples at the in¬ 
let, and then went darting' away oyer the" 
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broad, blue bosom of the German Ocean. 

Half way up the bay was a - small skiff- 
built boat, which was being propelled by a 
single individual towards the river. The 
boat glided swiftly through the water, 
though ever and anon its inmate would raise 
his oars for a moment to gaze about him, 
and once or twice his movements seemed to 
indicate that he was not quite determined 
where to land, and, if one might judge from 
the anxiety betrayed in his quick, nervous 
glances, he wished to escape detection from 
some quarter. At length, however, when 
he had nearly reached the mouth of the 
stream, he seemed to give up his watching, 
for, setting himself more firmly to his task, 
he pulled directly for the stream, and after 
he had passed some ten or a dozen rods up 
between its banks, he turned to the left and 
shot into a little artificial inlet, where he 
landed and hauled his boat ashore after him. 
Having accomplished this, he cut from a 
willow that grew near him a small twig, 
then reaching over into the cuddy of the 
skiff he took therefrom four good-sized fish 
and strung them upon it, after which he 
started off up a narrow path that led through 
the thick wood. 

How we have a chance to study somewhat 
of our acquaintance’s appearance. He was 
a young man who could not have been over 
one-and-lwenty years, tall, and stoutly built, 
though by no means clumsy, for his wrists, 
hands, ankles and feet were small, almost to 
delicateness, while his head was carried with 
that ercctness and graceful ease that betray 
the perfect freedom of all the muscles in the 
system. His face was handsome—not with 
any delicate or very classical turning of the 
'features, but with the beaming of an inde¬ 
pendent good-nature, accompanied by a 
’ proud look of conscious right, though it must 
be confessed that at the present time that 
pride which could by nature but have be¬ 
longed there, was clouded and ruffled by a 
shade of some nervous fear. His hair was 
long and hung down over his shoulder in jet 
black ringlets, and where its wavy curls 
were allowed to' grow shorter about the 
temples, they gave to his dark eyes a pierc¬ 
ing lustre. Though his call was but that of 
a humble fisherman, yet his garb was hardly 
in keeping with such a vocation. He wore 
a blue, pointed jacket, laced with tinsel, 
from beneath which hung .a, buff shirt with 
purple , edging. ‘ His legs were' clothed in 
blue . woollen tights, and his feet in 


dressed deerskin boots which fitted tightly 
about the ankles, but were rather large and 
slouchy about the tops. On his head he 
wore a kind of plaid bonnet, somewhat after 
the fashion of the Highlanders, and, take, 
him all in all, he was such a one as an ob¬ 
server would Ije likely to watch and study 
with interest;^. ^ 

As the young’inan entered the path he re¬ 
sumed his .vsjiitchful manner, gazing care¬ 
fully abon^mhi, and starting as some linnet 
or sparrp^Swould hop from bough to bough, 
or Some rabbit start up near him. At length 
he reached a point where the path took an 
abrupt turn around a high rock, and instead 
of following it he struck into the woods on 
the right, preferring to take a more circuit¬ 
ous route, rather than run the risk of com¬ 
ing suddenly upon any traveling point in his 
way, seeming still bent upon not allowing 
himself to • be caught unawares. But the 
very precaution he took thwarted his own 
design, for he had hardly entered a rod and 
a half into the' shrubbery that ran wild 
among the trees, when a heavy crackling of 
bushes struck, upon his ear, and ere he could 
escape detection a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder. . 

“ Ah, Cecil, I’ve been hunting for you,” 
said the new-comer, who still kept his hand 
upon the young man’s shoulder. 

Said individual was more stoutly built 
than he whom he called Cecil, and his face, 
half covered by a dense mass of black beard, 
looked stern and repulsive.. His hair was 
black and shaggy, and he was dressed in the 
garb of a smuggler, with a brace of pistols 
and a long knife stuck within the belt that 
confined his dark frock, while in his slouched 
hat he wore a small blue and white :feather, 
the insignia of command. v’- : , 

“ Garl Tamell,” returned .the young man, - 
“what would you do with me? Why do 
you thus intercept me ? ” ' 

“I have business with you, Cecil—busi¬ 
ness of importance. You/must' pilot the. 
Banger into the safe, to-morrow.” 

“ I had thought as much; Garl, : and hence 
I have been trying to’ avoid -you,!’ returned 
the youth, while a look composed’both.of 
pain and determination rested upon his feat¬ 
ures. ■ ■ ■ 

- “ Been trying to avoid me ? ” . . ' 

“ Yes—I even took this route through the 
wood so that I might not meet you:” : " \’ 

'■ “And why should you do this.?.’’ asked 
the smuggler captain—for such he was—SS 
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he took his hand from the other’s shoulder, 
and gazed sternly into his face. 

“ Because,” returned Cecil, without hesi¬ 
tation, “ I knew that you would have to go 
to-night.” 

“ Well—what of that ? ” 

“ I knew that the brig would have to be 
piloted into the safe to-morrow.” 

“Well?” 

“And that you would not trust any of 
those you have left on board to do it.” 

“ Of course I would not, Cecil, so long as 
you were to he fouud, for there are none so 
well acquainted with the thousand rocks that 
guard the bay as you and myself. Now ex¬ 
plain to me this strange affair—this sulking 
away from me.” 

“ It is simply this, Garl; that I wish to 
have nothing to do with your business.” 

“ Out business, you mean, Cecil,” said 
Garl Tamell, while his eyes betrayed consid¬ 
erable sarcastic anger. 

“No,” returned Cecil, not appearing to 
notice his companion’s manner, “not our 
business, for you know that since the death 
of my father I have not accompanied you on 
any of your excursions. At times I have 
helped stow away your contraband goods, 
and I have often brought the brig Bafely in¬ 
to the bay, but even that I will do no ”- 

“Ha! ” 

“ I wish to do no more.” 

“I knew you would correct yourself,” 
said the smuggler, while a bitter smile passed 
over.his features, “And now,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ perhaps you will tell me why you 
have this objection ? Are you afraid ? ” 

‘‘■Afraid !--Not of man! No—here lies 
my true reason,” and as he spoke, he laid 
his hand upon his heart; “ Garl Tamell, I 
would be able to walk unblushingly through 
the world. When I go among my fellow- 
men, I,would; be able to' own to myself, to 
show myseif for what 1 am. I would not 
sknlk -amid; the rocks of the coast and the 
trees, of-' the forest when I am upon the 
shore. No—I would be something more 
noble than he who is afraid of man.’.’ 

“What mean you by that, Cecil ? ” 

“ I mean that you are afraid of man.” 

“Ha!” • ; 

“ Ay, Garl Tamell, do not start. You are 
afraid, of your fellow-men, for you dare not, 
except in disguise, go among them. You 
know that I speak the truth. Now I would 
not be such a man.” 

The smuggler laid his hand npon the 


butt of a pistol and drew it half-way from 
his belt, but as he met the keen glance of 
Cecil, he pushed it back, remarking, as he 
did so:— 

“ You talk like a man who has been sick¬ 
ened by love, Cecil.” 

The young man’s face crimsoned, and a 
slight tremor ran through his frame, butit 
soon passed off, and his companion con¬ 
tinued:— 

“ Come, no more of this, or I shall think 
you mean to betray us. That you would not 
dare to do.” 

“Not dare?” 

“No—you would not dare to break the 
solemn oath you made to your father,'on his 
death-bed.” 

“No, I should not, Garl,” replied the 
young man with a shudder. 

“ And does not the Bame oath bind you to 
render us such assistance as we demand in. 
getting our goods on shore ? When your 
father released you from the brig’s crew, 
did you not take the most solemn oath that 
you would be a pilot to us, if we needed you, 
anywhere within fifteen miles of the coast?” 

“ Yes, yes—I did. But you will relieve 
me from it. You can do it, Garl.” 

“But I will not do it! Now, to-morrow 
afternoon, at three o’clock, you must take 
your skiff and go out to the brig. She will 
heave to off Wing Cove, and wait for you, if 
you don’t get there' before she does, and if 
you do, you must wait for her. Remember 
that fearful oath! ” 

Six years before when old Murtail Leland,' 
a notorious smuggler chieftain, lay upon his 
death-bed, he bound his son, "by the . most 
fearful oath that his tongue could frame, 
that he should perform such duties as the 
reader has already heard, and in considers-, 
tion thereof, he gave to that son the privi-, 
lege of leaving the crew. Cecil well remem¬ 
bered the oath, and he dared not violate it^sp, 
after pondering for some moments, he said, 
in a sad tone:— 

“ Garl Tamell, I will not break my oath. 
I will do as you wish me.” 

“’Tis well. I know you will not break 
your word,” returned the smuggler, as he 
cast a gratified look upon his companion, 
and then casting his eyes off to the west¬ 
ward, as if instinctively looking for. the sun, 
though had it been half-way up the heavens 
the woods would have shut it out, he 
added:— 

“ ’Tis late now, and I must go. You.will 
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not forget—at three o’clock, to-morrow after¬ 
noon. HarkI ” 

“ What is it ? ” asked Cecil, starting at his 
companion’s sudden exclamation. 

“ Did you hear footsteps, as of some one 
moving away ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ I did, surely.” 

“ ’Twas but a rabbit or a fox.” 

“ ’Twas too heavy a step for that. I cer¬ 
tainly heard footsteps, and they sounded as 
if stealing away.” 

“ Well, let it go. It must have been your 
own imagination. Tour profession, Garl, 
makes you suspicious of even a footfall.” 

The smuggler captain winced at this re¬ 
mark, but in a moment more, he received 
the young man’s promise to be punctual, 
and then he turned back through the thick 
wood, while Cecil once more entered the 
path and kept on his way. There was a 
shade of painful thought upon his face, but 
the sun had already set, and he hurried 
quickly on. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE EASE’S WARD—CECIL’S STRANGE 
SUSPICION. 

When Cecil entered the path again, he 
struck a point beyond the high rock to which 
allusion was made in the last chapter, and 
here the path struck off to the southward, 
and though the shades of twilight had fallen 
over the scene, yet we may venture to de- 
scribe the peculiarities of the way. 

For some ten or fifteen minntes the young 
man kept on through the wood-bound path, 
hut then narrow forest walls opened to a 
more extended scene, and gradually a beau¬ 
tiful country view became visible to the eye. 

; The left was still bounded by towering rocks 
and craggy precipices; but away to the right 
lay spread out beautiful fields and meadows, 
with here and there a murmuring brook, or 
a clump of neatly cultured shrubbery, .the 
whole divided into variously figured checkers 
by carefully trimmed buckthorn hedges. 

' Still following to the left, Cecil at length 
arrived at a high wall, through which he 
passed by means of a small wicket. This 
brought him within the extensive inner park 
of an old castle, built after the fashion of 
the feudal times—with its walls and battle¬ 
ments,' moats and bastions—towering, far 
above him, upon an eminence which over¬ 


looked the whole surrounding country. The 
path, though now somewhat steep, was by 
no means difficult, and steadily the young 
man pursued his way. At the castle "gate he 
readily gained admittance, and he at once 
passed directly on to the left wing, where 
were the apartments of the domestics. 

“ "Well, Cecil,” said the old butler, as the 
youth entered that functionary’s apartment, ‘ 
“ so you’ve got along with the fish ? ” 

. “ Yes, Malcolm, and if I am a little late, 
the quality of my load must make up for it. 
There—ain’t those beauties ? ” 

“ I’ faith, they ars good, Cecil,” returned 
Malcolm, while his eyesBparkled as he took 
the fish in ■ his hands. “ They’ll 'make a 
glorious dish for my lord tomorrow. Now 
wait a moment and I’ll get thee thy money.” 

"When we are requested to “wait a mo¬ 
ment,” we may always know that a “ mo¬ 
ment” means say time less than an hour, 
and as Cecil knew the old butler’s propen¬ 
sity for tardiness, he sat himself down, de¬ 
termined to wait patiently for the man’s re¬ 
turn. It might have been three minutes-— 
perhaps five—after the ybuth took his seat, 
that the door was opened and a young giil 
entered the butler’s room. She was a beau¬ 
tiful creature, with a countenance all made 
up of hope and joyousness—hope for-all 
things good, and joyousness that she herself 
was good. She had lived eighteen years, 
and though joy was a part of her natureyjret 
she had seen sorrow, for she was an orphan. 
At an early age she had lost both father ai)£r 
mother, the former of whom was" a noble 
knight of Scotland, but when he .died, civil 
feuds had stripped him of all- his property, 
and his only child, his loveiy Ida, was given 
in care to his brother-in-arms, Sir "William 
Cleaveland, Earl of Belford. - ‘ - 7 

Sir William had passed the best part of his 
days in the service of three kings, and-now 
he had settled-down in his own castle, to 
spend the remainder of his’ life in quietude. '■ 
His household consisted of himself and son, 
who was an only child, and Ida Stanley, 
together with a large number of servants 
and retainers. 

This, then, is the old earl’s-castle, and the 
girl who has just been introduced;-is Ida 
Stanley, his ward. ' 

“Ah, Cecil,” exclaimed the happy girl;‘as 
she came tripping forward, “you are late, 
to-night. You know you promised me that 
you would go with me. this evening; end 
show me where those beautiful blue-belle 
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and mountain pinks were that yon found the 
other day.” 

“ Really, Ida, you must forgive me,” re¬ 
turned Cecil, as he cast an admiring glance, 
not unmixed with a slight shade of pain, up 
into the face of the fair girl, at the same 
time arising from his seat and extending his 
hand. “1 had to catch the fish I promised 
the earl, and I had not so good fortune as 
usual, but at some other time I will ac¬ 
company you.” 

“Then let it be to-morrow afternoon, 
Cecil.” 

“ Well. Ah, no—I forgot. I cannot go 
then. Say next day after to-morrow ? ” 

“ But why not to-morrow ? ” 

“ Why, you know, Ida, that one in my 
position must not be idle. I have a mother 
to support, and to-morrow I have an oppor¬ 
tunity to earn something.” 

The rich blood of an avenging conscience 
arose to the cheeks and temples of the youth 
as he made this answer, though he had told 
no lie; and thongh he would not have told 
one to Ida Stanley, he knew that the hope 
was in his bosom that she would think his 
to-morrow’s opportunity was to be in his 
usual avocation. Ida, however, took no notice 
of his emotion, or if she did, she thought it 
was but a momentary feeling of inferiority 
at the humbleness of his calling, and with 
another happy smile, she said:— 

- —Then bo it the day after to-morrow—any 
time in the afternoon—that is, before three 
o’clock. Now you will not disappoint me ?” 

‘tNo, I will not, if my life and health be 
spared,” returned Cecil, now relieved from 
his embarrassment. 

“ I know yon will not fail me, Cecil, for 
yon are the only one to whom I can look for 
such favors.” 

As Ida spoke, the bntler returned and 
placedin Cecil’s hand the pay for the fish, 
remarking that the very next lot he caught 
he must bring up to the castle, and having 
so spoken, he turned about his business, 
while the youth, after once more assuring 
the fair girl that he would be true to his 
promise,.turned from the lodge and passed 
out of the court. . 

It was. fairly night when the yonng man 
gained the bridge outside the gate, though 
the myriad stars that twinkled in the azure 
vault lent a visible iustre to the earth. He 
passed- out of the inner park by the same 
wicket at which he had entered, but here he 
struck off into the left instead of keeping 


the same way as that by which he had as¬ 
cended the eminence, and passed over nearly 
half a mile of meadow-land, where he 
crossed a small brook, and entered a forest 
path. He had been some minutes in the 
wood when he suddenly stopped, crossed his 
arms upon his breast, and bent his head in 
thought. 

“No, no,” he murmured, as he started 
slowly on, “ this should be so no longer. I 
have no right thus to crush my own heart. 
Ida cares not for me other than as a com¬ 
panion. She loves me as I would love those 
who do me favors, and she thinks not that 
she harms me when she thus seeks my com¬ 
panionship. She is grateful to me because 
when she was a child, I saved her from a 
watery grave, at the risk of my own life, and 
she would now show her gratitude by treat¬ 
ing me in some respects as an equal; but it 
must not be—my heart knows her rank—it 
knows not its own parentage, but under the 
influnence of love it has bowed to her in 
silent adoration. I will go with her as I 
promised, and then I mu3t see her no more. 
But what excuse can I offer ? what plea can 
I make for the necessity of such a course ? 
O, Ida, Ida! you can never know how fondly, 
how devotedly, I have loved you. Tou will 
never know the sweet influence that love has 
exerted upon me. It found me a wild, a 
reckless boy, caring for no laws, owing no 
restraint—and it has made me better, and it 
has made me proud, for it has shown me 
that there must be nobler aims in life than 
that to which my father and mother would 
have bent my mind. Like the gentle dews 
of heaven upon the parched and crackling 
foliage of earth, it has given life and vigor to 
the better impulses of my nature. Oh, and 
can I give thee up ? Can I—oh, fool I where 
is thy hope? There is none! Once more 
as I have promised, I will be thy companion, 
and then it must pass from me.” 

Again Cecil Leland quickened his pace, 
nor lagged he again till he reached a cross¬ 
road that led out to the great mail road 
between London and Edinburgh, and within 
a few rods of where he emerged from the 
wood he came to a small thatched cottage, 
which he entered. 

The interior of the cot was not" only com¬ 
fortable, but there was a certain degree:of 
refinement, and one might almost say lux¬ 
ury, about it that would hardly be expected 
from its locality and general outward appear¬ 
ance. There was but one occupant before 
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the youth entered, and that was a female, 
Margaret Leland, the mother of Cecil. She 
was not old—not oyer forty-five—and there 
were traces of beauty yet visible in her 
marked features, though, in truth, they 
belonged to the masculine more than to the 
feminine order. There was nothing harsh 
nor repulsive in her features, but they were 
marked by an iron will, and their various 
tracings gave evidence of a strange and way¬ 
ward disposition. 

Cecil again had to be told that he was late, 
hut this time he gave his true reason and 
told of his interview with the smuggler 
captain. 

“Then the Ranger is again outside?” 
said Mrs. Leland. 

“ Yes,” returned her son, in a sort of in- 
tnitive manner. 

“ And you are going to pilot her in ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I hope she has a valuable cargo, 
for this is the fourth, and you know in every 
fourth cargo I receive an equal share.” 

“ Yes,” again returned Cecil, in the same 
distant manner. 

• “ Have you made anything to-day ? ” 

“Yes, two shillings. So I think I have 
earned my supper, at all events.” 

“ So you have, my son, and yon shall have 
it; ” and as the widow thus spoke, she arose 
to prepare his evening meal. 

The meal was soon prepared, and it took 
the youth but a short time to satisfy his 
hunger, after which he turned his chair from 
the table, and regarded his mother a few 
moments in thoughtful silence. She, in the 
meantime, removed the dishes to the cup¬ 
board and placed the table hack to its place, 
after which she resumed her seat. 

“ Mother,” said Cecil, in an earnest lone, 
“ who is this Garl Tamell ? ” 

“ He is the commander of the Northum¬ 
berland smugglers.” 

“ I know that; but who, and what is he ? 
When my father died, old Buntnell was 
made captain, but now this man has super¬ 
seded him and I ask you who he is ? ” 

“ I have told you all I know, Cecil.” 

“ No, yon have not,” returned the young 
man, in a decided tone. “ You know more 
about him, than that he is merely the cap¬ 
tain of the Ranger.” 

“ Pray, my son, what has given you such 
an idea as that?” asked the smuggler’s 
widow, while a degree of perturbation was 
manifest upon her countenance. 


“ I ask the question for information.” 

“ And I have answered it.” 

“ Not to the extent of your knowledge.” 

“But why should you think that?” 

“ Because I know that I have seen Garl 
Tamell under other circumstances.” 

“ Hal ” uttered Margaret Leland, with a 
sudden start; but in a moment she recovered 
herself, and assuming a careless manner, she 
said:— 

“ You may have seen him a thousand 
times, for aught I know, and so may thou¬ 
sands of others have seen him, ere he took 
command of the brig, hut yet for all that he 
may be nothing but Garl Tamell.” 

Cecil gazed for a moment upon the floor, 
and then raising his eyes again to his moth¬ 
er’s face, he said, while a peculiar shade of 
meaning passed over his handsome counte¬ 
nance:— 

“ Look me in the eye, mother, and tell me 
if you know no more of this man than what 
you have told me. Do you not know the ex¬ 
act position he held before he joined the 
smugglers?” 

There may have been a slight tremor 
about the corners of the woman’s mouth and 
her eyes may have shrtmk from the keen 
glance of her son, but the emotion would 
hardly have been noticed, for she instantly 
replied:— . 

“ I trust you know enough of my charac¬ 
ter to he aware that no secret which I wished 
to keep would be divulged; therefore, it can 
matter not to you whether I have known" 
him or not. That is enough.” 

“ It may be enough for you, but not for 
me,” replied Cecil, in a. decisive tone. “I 
Tcnow that I have seen him under other cir¬ 
cumstances, and I know, too, that those cir¬ 
cumstances were so peculiar, so strange, 
that there must be much hidden beneath 
them. If you were to reveal all to me, I 
would not betray your secret, but If you r db 
not, I will myself solve the mystery.” : 

“ You had better beware, Cecil, for Garl 
would not long let you live with his secret.” 

“ Ha! now you have confessed yourself,” 
uttered the young man, as he started from 
his chair, and began to pace the. room; 
“ But you need tell me no more. I will 
trust to circumstances for the rest.” 

Margaret Leland regarded her son with ; a 
strange look as he paced the room, and though 
in that look there was much of admiration, 
yet there was a shade of fear blended with 
it; but she made no further remark. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE T VEATT BEEFS. 

OiT the next afternoon, according to agree¬ 
ment, Cecil wended his. way down to the bay 
where he had left his boat, and having 
shoved it off, he entered it and polled out to 
sea,‘and took his course along the coast to 
the southward. The wind was moderate, 
setting up from the southward aud eastward, 
and though considerable surf was breaking 
in upon the roeks, yet the youth made good 
headway, and in little over an hour and a 
half he reached Wing Cove, where he had 
been directed to wait for the brig. Having 
hauled his boat up on .to. a little sandy emi¬ 
nence where he could command a good view 
seaward. 

Hot over fifteen minutes had passed after 
Cecil had taken his station upon the lookout, 
before he made out the brig just rounding a 
point to the northward of Dunstanborough. 
She had all sailset, studding-sails below and 
aloft; and though the circumstance appeared 
Bomewhat strange that the brig should thus 
crowd on canvas directly on the coast, yet 
the youth supposed she might be anxious to 
make her time, and without further thought 
he came down from the rock, and once more 
shoved his boat into the water. 

• Hardly had young Lelaud got into his skiff 
before he felt a- sudden whirl of wind strike 
upon his cheek, and the dry sand began to 
leap from the beach and dance about in the 
.air. Instinctively he shot his boat out 
further into the cove, and cast his eyes off to 
the southward and eastward, where he saw 
a long line of white-capped waves shaded by 
a strange darkness of the atmosphere. The 
scene was nothing new to the young fisher¬ 
man, and he knew that the sooner he got on 
board thetbrig the better, for the storm that 
had been thus heralded was sure to be a 
severe .one; so, bending himself with a 
sudden energy to the oars, he urged his light 
bark swiftly out of the cove towards the 
brig. 

As Cecil rounded the southern point of 
the cove, he cast his eyes towards the smug¬ 
gler and saw that she had already lowered 
her studding-sails, and taken in her royals, 
but that she made no disposition to shorten 
sail further. He was surprised at this, for 
the gale was even now almost upon her, and 
an exclamation of something like profes- 
, sional anger was upon his lips, when his eye 
caught a scene that made him start. Di¬ 


rectly in the smuggler’s wake, and not more; 
than a mile distant from her, was a man-of-,. 
war brig, also standing on under a heavy, 
press of canvas. In a moment, all Cecil’s 
sympathies were awakened for those who . 
had been his companions, and who had- 
petted and loved him in his childhood; and,, 
forgetting all his newborn prejudices and 
resolves, he determined to stand by them, 
against.their government enemies, and strain¬ 
ing his power to the utmost, he sent his light 
boat flying over the waves like a sea-bird. 
In fifteen minutes he took his oars inboard, 
and waited for a line from the brig. In a 
moment more one was thrown to him, which 
he easily caught; and erelong his skiff, 
thumped against the vessel’s side, and seiz¬ 
ing upon the chains of the main rigging, he 
easily made his way on board. 

The brig wa3 quite large for a vessel of 
her class, and though not built with much 
regard to speed, yet she was a good sailer. 
She carried twelve guns, six on each side; 
and her crew consisted at the present time 
of forty men, most of whom were hardy 
looking fellows. 

“ Ah, Cecil,” exclaimed he who seemed to 
hold the command, “ I’m glad you’ve come, 
for under the present circumstances the old 
Ranger would be lost without you. Yon see 
that customer astern ? ” 

“ Yes, Buntnell,” returned Cecil, “ I see 
her, and she’s ah ugly one, too.” 

“ That she is, for we are so heavily'loaded 
that we cut the water slowly, while she’s 
coming along at a furious rate. I’m afraid 
that she’ll overhaul • U3 yet, for we can’t 
carry this sail much longer.” 

“ Neither can the man-of-war,” returned 
Cecil, as he cast his eyes aloft, and then, 
running his glance along the storm-lined sea, 
he added:— 

“IVe must take in the top-gallant-sails, 
Buntnell.” 

“ You can do as you please,” replied the 
old smuggler, “ for the brig is now under 
your command. You know, since, our old 
pilot died, you and Garl Tamell are the only 
two that can safely run into the Lollards. I 
know every other place but that, and even 
there I might do on a pinch in calm 
weather.” 

“ Then let the top-gallant-sails he taken 
in at once,” ordered Cecil, and as .he spoke 
he turned to look at his pursuer. Hardly 
had he turned his gaze upon the man-of-war; 
when the gale struck her and carried away 
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both her main top-gallant sheets, and in an¬ 
other moment he Baw that they were making 
preparations to take in the fore-top-gallant- 
safi. 

“ Buntnell,” said the young man, after the 
brig had been put in comparative safe trim, 
“ you have made some alteration in the old 
Banger since I was last on board, as I per¬ 
ceive.” 

“ Ah, how so, Cecil ? ” 

“ You have more guns and more men.” 

“ 'Why—yes—you see, we have to guard 
against danger,” returned Buntnell, with 
considerable hesitation in his manner. “ In 
fact, the officers have got their eyes on us, 
and we thought it best to be prepared. 
v ’Twas Garl Tamell’s order.” 

Tamell has made some changes, I take- 
it ? ” remarked the young man, in an inter¬ 
rogating manner. 

“ Yes, he has, some.” 

“ Are they for the better? ” 

“ That is as one takes it.” 

“ Well, how do you take it, Buntnell ? ” 

“ For the better, if we succeed—for the 
worse, if we don’t.” 

Whatever may have been Cecil’s thoughts 
or suspicions, he said nothing further on the 
subject; for not only were there other ears 
about, but his attention was at this moment 
arrested by a wreath of smoke from the pur- 
suer’s bows, followed by a dead report as an 
' • eighteen-pound shot shruck in the water 
nearly a cable’s length astern. 

“I’m afraid we shall have to lighten her,” 
said Buntnell, “ and yet I hate to do that, 
for the most valuable part of out cargo is 
stowed on top.” 

; “ Ho, I guess there’ll be no need of that,” 
replied Cecil. “Fifteen minutes, at this 
rate, will bring ns to the island, and once 
behind that we are safe. The chaser may 
reach us with her shot, but we’ll run the 
risk of them. Let all the sheets and braces 
be well attended, with men enough stationed 
by t them to work them cheerily. See that 
giedialynrds are looked to, and if they don’t 
cut^gay hiir sticks I’ll carry the old Banger 
safelynntd’ her berth.” 

Old Buntnell knew Cecil Leland too well 
to doubt his ability to perform what he once 
undertook, and with an easier mind he set 
about seeing that all the necessary prepara¬ 
tions were made. 

Meanwhile the man-of-war was gaining 
hand-over-hand, and twice more did she 
discharge her bow-chasers; but they did 


no damage. She certainly could have no 
idea of the immediate vicinity of the smug¬ 
gler’s home, or she would have kept up her 
firing, for, had she done so, she might have 
disabled the Banger, as the last shot she 
fired struck directly under her stern. 

“ Cecil,” said Buntnell, after he had seen 
the men all stationed, “ this is going to be a 
bad affair for us, at best.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ Why, even if we escape the enemy, they 
cannot fail of seeing where we enter; and 
though they camlot<follow us, yet they will 
discover our haunt, so they can lay off and 
on till this gale dies away, and then send 
their boats in after us. And then, : again, if 
we were able to drive their boats off, which 
we could certainly do, they would yet have a 
knowledge of our secret, and we should be 
no longer safe in our bay.” 

“ Buntnell, I could prevent even that.” 

“ How"?” 

“ I say I could prevent it.” 

“ And how could you do it ? ” asked Bunt¬ 
nell in surprise. ; 

Cecil took two or three turns up and down 
the quarter-deck, and then stopping in front 
of the old smuggler, he said:— 

“ Most of those on board have been 
friends to me, and I will save them, even' 
though by so doing I destroy the man-of-' 
war. I can run our vessel through the Beak . 
Beefs.” .. .. : v , - 

“That is impossible!” uttered Buntnell; 
in a tone of deep surprise. i 

“ I tell you I can do it. I have Bounded a 
channel among them when I have been out, 
there fishing, and I know I can take the brig. 
safely through, though there is'not another 
man on earth can do it. The sea does not 
run heavy yet.” r - ' 

“ By my life, Cecil, if you can do that we • 
are safe; but we must be quick about it, for 
they are not more than a mile ahead.” 

“ Nor over three-quarters,” returned 
Cecil. “ There is no need of touching the 
braces; but you take the helm, and I will go 
forward. Mind every word I utter, and the 
enemy shall be taken in our trap. Let her 
fall off three points.” 

The Beak Beefs were a chain of sunken 
rocks which commenced at a cliff upon the 
shore and extended out to sea. nearly two 
miles, consisting of cob-Btones, and so pe¬ 
culiarly were they arranged that in many 
places they gave no ripple upon the surface, 
even in the most furious storms. It was 
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over quarter of a mile across their bed, and 
to the present time none had ever thought 
of such a tiling as hunting up a channel 
among them. 

The smuggler was now about four miles 
from the shore, and as she was kept away 
according to the directions of her temporary 
commander she beaded towards the centre 
of the reef, which centre, from the angle 
thus made, was nearly a mile distant. 

“Now take the helm, Buntnell, and let 
every movement be quick, for in one or two 
places the variation of a fathom either way 
would be fatal. You see where the sea 
gathers around that point, just over the star- 
board ainchor-stock ? ” 

“ Yes,’.’ returned Buntnell, gazing in the 
direction pointed out. 

“ .Well, .the entrance to my channel is just 
to the westward of that. I’ll-go forward 
now, and if you don’t miss my orders, the 
old Banger will go through.” 

As Cecil spoke he started forward, and at 
the same time a shot from the enemy came 
dashing through the starboard quarter-rail; 
but. as the brig was heeling over consider¬ 
ably to leeward and as, by her change of 
course, her larboard quarter had been brought 
next, to the chaser, of course the shot passed 
off* without doing any other damage than 
merely to shatter the rail. 

“.Now luff I ” shouted Cecil, who had 
stationed himself so as to look over the 
bowB.. 

“ Steady—sol ” 

The brig had reached the entrance to the 
dubious channel, and the heart of eveiy man 
on.board arose fluttering to its owner’s mouth 
as the crew comprehended the perilous man¬ 
oeuvre that was about being performed. 
The brig was going nine knots through the 
water, and thoy all knew” that were she to 
strike, heavily laden as she was, she must 
inevitably be dashed in pieces; but the con¬ 
fident manner of their young pilot inspired 
them with a clear hope, though it was with 
breathless anxiety that they awaited the re¬ 
sult. 

“ Port a littlel ” shouted Cecil, and on the 
instant the hardy helmsman obeyed. 

“ Steady! ” 

“ Steady it isl ” returned Buntnell, as he 
nervously.threw the wheel back. 

“ Port again! ” cried Cecil. 

“ Ay, ay! ” 

: “ Now starboard, quick! ” 

“ Ay, ay! ” returned Buntnell, in quick, 


nervous accent, as he gave her^tialf a'iturn 
of starboard helm. ■ r : _. 

“ Steady—so! 

“ Steady it isl ” cried the helmsman, in an 
easier tone. 

“ And we are safe! ” shouted Cecil, as he 
turned from the bows and walked aft to the 
quarter-deck. 

A low murmur of joy ran through the 
brig’s crew as they heard the startling 
words; and when Buntnell cast his eyes 
back over the stern and saw on each side 
where the huge rocks were lifting the water 
into dashing piles, he could not but remem¬ 
ber the God that made him; and when Cecil 
approached his side, he grasped the young 
man by the hand and blessed him. 

“See, Buntnell, she has already taken the 
bait! ” exclaimed Cecil. 

“By the lasting ocean, she has! ” returned 
the smuggler, as he cast his eyes towards the 
man-of-war. 

In truth the pursuer was making for the 
trap, for she had kept away towards the 
Beak Beefs! About half a mile seaward of 
the smuggler was a small island, and the 
chaser evidently thought that the chase was 
making for some hiding-place that lay in 
shore abreast of said island, thinking too, 
perhaps, that if they ran around the island 
they might lose their prize. 

Just as the man-of-war trimmed her sails 
on her new course, she clewed up her sail 
and fired two guns in quick succession. 
The first missed its mark, but the second 
struck the brig’s mainyard just inside of its 
larboard quarter, entirely severing it, so that 
the larboard arm came thundering down 
upon the deck; but the lift broke the fall so 
that it did no damage, as the men had timely 
warning enough to get out of its way. 

“ You’ll soon pay dearly for that, my dear 
fellow,” exclaimed Cecil, as he turned to 
assist Buntnell in clearing the wreck of the": 
yard. i 

The sail was cut from that portion of the 
yard which had fallen, and as it had of s 
course split the canvas in its descent „nat 
part of the sail was severed entirely from 
the rest; and as the starboard yard-arm still 
hung safely by its lift and the slings, the 
remainder of the sail was easily clewed up 
to it and temporarily secured. 

Just as this was accomplished, and before 
the cumbering yard-arm was moved out of 
the way, all eyes were turned towards the 
man-of-war. She wa3 within half a cable’s 
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length of the reef. In another moment she 
would be upon it. She was dashing madly 
through the water—the men were crowding 
about her bows—when suddenly, arising 
above the fierce battle-song of the wind, was 
heard a piercing ciy! The vessel’s head be¬ 
gan to come up—her yards quickly traversed 
so as to throw her sails aback, bnt, alasl the 
poor doomed men had discovered their fatal 
position too late—a velocity such as theirs 
might not be stopped in a moment—and on 
the next instant she struck I A single 
second her tall masts quivered in the air— 
then reeled a moment to and fro—and then 
they fell from their giddy height into the 
boiling surge! The ill-fated vessel stood not 
the shock long. Once or twice she rocked, 
as if in the arms of a giant—then struggled 
like a dying deer—and then the vast fabric 
was rent in twain, and, with its whole load 
of humanity, it sank to rise no morel 
Cecil gazed a moment upon the spot where 
he had last seen the frightened vessel, and 
then, witha cold shudder, he turned to at¬ 
tend to the piloting of the smuggler. 


CHAPTER IV. 

'-A FEARFUL OATH IS CANCELLED BY A 
FEARFUL EVENT. 

The larboard yard-arm of the smuggler 
brig was soon cleared of its rigging, and 
then lashed beneath two of the gun-carriages, 
after which the men were ready to give all 
their attention to the working of their vessel. 
The gale still continued, but its height had 
passed, and the men had now no fears, for 
their young pilot had proved himself equal 
to the task he had undertaken. 

Cecil ran the brig along outside of the 
rocks that guarded the southern entrance to 
the bay, keeping off to the eastward until he 
had cleared a large island that stood opposite 
its northern jaw, beyond which, but more in 
shore, was a huge pile of rocks known as 
the Red-headed Cliff, from the color of the 
upper rocks. At this point, the yards were 
braced up and the brig put in between the 
island and the cliffs, where the water 
was much smoother, though the wind still 
blew strongly against the sails. Another 
island, further in, was cleared, and then 
Cecil himself took the helm; and at the ex¬ 
piration of fifteen minutes from that time 
the Ranger was smoothly clearing the tran¬ 
quil waters of Lollards’ Bay, or, as the brig’s 


dreW;fii^fgenerally-^rfied it “Smuggler's 
Safe for it was a safe to them. 

There was just wind enough within the 
bay to give the brig headway, and after hav¬ 
ing fairly entered she hauled upon the lar¬ 
board tack -and stood towards the towering 
cliffs that bounded the southern side of the 
inlet, and haying come within two cables’ 
lengths of the frowning shore her anchor 
was dropped, and shorthly afterwards her 
sails were all snugly furled. 

“ How,” said Buntnell, as he took Cecil 
by the hand, “ ere you go on shore we will 
go into the cabin and take some refreshment; 
I have some choice old wine there, and such 
fruits as suit your palate. Come.?’ 

Cecil needed no urging, for his exertions 
had somewhat fatigued-him, and without re¬ 
mark, other than to signify his assent, he 
followed the old smuggler below. 

The cabin was well furnished, and might 
even be called splendidly so, many additions 
of luxury having been made since the young 
man was last there; but what most puzzled 
him was the sight of some forty of fifty bales 
of stuff which looked not unlike silk, and 
which were piled up against the bulkhead;. 
Several small, iron-bound boxes, too, which- 
were disposed of within. one of the after 
lockers, the door of which had been acci¬ 
dentally thrown open,-struck him with a pe¬ 
culiar sensation; and the doubts which?had 
arisen in his mind when he first boarded the- 
brig began now to take a palpable form and 
feature. 

“ You seem to have overloaded, this trip,” 
carelessly remarked Cecil, as he set down 
his glass after having taken a sip of 'wine. 

“ How so? ” asked Buntnell, as he poured 
himself out a second glass. lo 

“ Oh, I judge so from the looks of your ’ 
cabin.” 

“Ah—yes. The hold was a little too. full', 
to take in the whole, so we had to make a 
virtue of necessity.” : / 

“ This looks like silk,” remarked Cecil, 
still in a seemingly careless tone, while a 
sort of twinkling smile played about his feat¬ 
ures, and at the same time lying his hand 
upon one of the afore-mentioned bales. . :•! 

“ Ha, ha—yes, ’tis silk,” returned the old 
smuggler, as he tossed off his second glass. 

“ Why, that’s something new, isn’t it, 
Buntnell?” 

“ Hew ? How so ? ” asked Buntnell, as a 
slight shade of apprehension passed over his 
features.' . . • 
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Cecil saw that if he would get anything 
out of his companion he must hide all his 
anxious cariosity; so he called for another 
glass of wine, answering, as he did so:— 

“ Oh, nothing—only silk is something that 
we of Northumberland never got hold of be¬ 
fore. I didn’t know bnt yon had been com¬ 
ing some new dodge. Ha, ha, hal ” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! ” laughed Bnntnell, in re¬ 
turn, as he poured out bis third glass. “ Ha, 
ha, ha—yes, ’twas a dodge, Cecil.” 

The smuggler seemed inclined to go no 
further without urging; and as he drank the 
' last glass he had poured out, the young man 
said:— 

“How was it? Been buying at a dis¬ 
count?” 

“ Oh, yes—decidedly.” 

“ How great ? ” 

“ Well, considerably less than the king’s 
value.” 

“ Come, come, Buntnell, I think I have 
proved myself a friend to the brig, and per¬ 
haps, if there were an inducement, I might 
like to go in with you.” 

- “ Ah, i’ faith, Cecil, say you so ? ” 

“Yes, if there were anything worthy of 
consideration.”' 

The young man spoke with a frankness 
that was slightly tinged with Beaming re¬ 
serve, and the peculiar wink of his eye 
seemed to convey the intelligence that if all 
wereas he suspected, he would not object to 
take hold of the enterprise. Old Buntnell 
regarded him for some moments in silence, 
and at length he said, while the former 
smiles upon his countenance gave place to 
an expression of careful consideration:— 

“ If you don’t join us, Cecil, you wouldn’t 
betray us ? ” ' 

“Buntnell;” returned the young man,-as 
he extended • his hand frankly to his com¬ 
panion, “ I never will betray one of my old 
friends. -Those who used to caress me in 
childhood and fondle me as I gained in years 
will ever hold a home in the love of my 
heart, and I would ri3k my own life to save 
them, but I never could betray them. Think 
not so meanly of me as that.” 

“By heavens, Cecil, I did not think so 
meanly of you. I know you too well,” re¬ 
turned the old smuggler, with enthusiasm; 
and then relaxing his face to a meaning 
smile, he continued: “ I’ll tell yon, Cecil, we 
took part of our cargo in rather a free way.” 

“Stopped some merchantman and made 
an exchange, I suppose ? ” 


“Exchange?” ' . 

“ I mean you took such of their cargo as 
you wanted, and exchanged hard knocks, 
and perhaps you gave them a few pounds of 
cold iron.” 

“Ha, ha, ha, Cecil, you’ve hit it exactly. 
We did stop a poor Indiaman—or rather, I 
should say, a rich one—and made free with 
her cargo; and a good haul we made of it.” 

“ To speak plainly, Buntnell, you’ve made 
our old Banger a regular pirate,” said the 
young man, with a forced smile. 

“ Well, perhaps we might as well call' 
things by their true names, though I’d 
rather still stick to the name of smuggler.’! 

“ Where did you do this ? ’’ 

“ Well, I should judge ’twas about half 
way between here and the coast of-Den¬ 
mark.” 

“ What, here in our own sea ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ But you’ll surely get nabbed if you cany¬ 
on such works so near home. Some of the 
Indiaman’s crew may be cruising about here 
and recognize you.” 

“ Ah, there’s no fear of that, Cecil,” said 
Buntnell, who could not repress the shade of 
sadness that crept over his features. “ The 
poor fellows have all gone upon that cruise 
that never makes a port on earth again.” 

“ And do yon mean to say that you mUr- 
dered them all ? ” asked the young man, with 
a shudder. 

“All! every soul! and then sank the 
shipl ’’ 

“Ah, Buntnell, there Was no need of 
that. That was too cruel. I did’not think 
that of the old Banger’s crew.” 

“But Garl Tamell ordered it,” returned 
the old man, who could not himself avoid 
shuddering as the dreadful scene came back 
to his mind. - - 

“And I’ll wager all I’m worth,” said 
Cecil, “ that if Garl Tamell had never come 
on board, no piracy would ever have been 
committed by the crew.” 

“ You are right there, Cecil; but since we 
allowed him to urge us into it, we’ve no 
right to complain—only, do you know, some¬ 
times I almost wish we hadn’t listened to 
his proposals, for then I. should have now 
been commander of the brig.” 

“ And yon richly deserved it, too, Bunt¬ 
nell. But tell me, do you know who this 
Garl Tamell is ? ” 

“ All I know of him is that he’s our cap¬ 
tain. I never saw him before, though sbme- 
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timea, I must say, his countenance looks 
familiar.” 

“That’s just the way I feel,” returned 
Cecil. 

“How, what say you—will you join us ? ” 
asked the old smuggler, after a few moments 
of silence on both sides. 

“ To be frank with you,” answered the 
young man, “ I could not join the brig under 
such circumstances. I can fight when there 
is need of it, but I cannot coolly commit 
murder. But do not ■ fear me—I will not 
break the pledge I gave you, but J will 
rather serve you whenever opportunity of¬ 
fers.” 

“ Well, I can’t blame you, Cecil,” frankly 
said the old man, “ nor do I doubt you. But 
come, I must go on deck now.” 

“Yes, and I must be making my way 
homeward,” said Cecil; and as he spoke he 
followed his companion up the ladder. 

When they reached the deck the hatches 
had been removed, and the young man could 
not fail of seeing that the hold also contained 
many boxes and bales of Indian stamp, but 
he appeared to take no notice of it; and 
turning to where his skiff was still safely 
swinging at the stern, he hauled it alongside 
and leaped into it, and in a moment more he 

was shooting swiftly up the bay. 

The sun was already hidden behind the 
trees, for the western heavens were now 
clear; and our hero had another night walk 
through the forest before him. 

“How, now!” he murmured to himself, 
while a look of deep gratitude rested upon his 
features, “ that fearful oath is cancelled. I 
swore to be faithful to the smugglers —to as¬ 
sist them when they needed it—but I never 
swore to turn my hand to pirates I How, 
Garl Tamell, you can fling that oath at me 
no more. We stand now upon equal foot¬ 
ing. Ho—I am your superior in everything, 
and erelong I’ll prove it. When they told 
you of the awful pledge I had given my dy¬ 
ing father, you resolved to make the best 
use of it you could, but your tongue can no 
longer command me. I have promised 
Buntnell that I would never betray those 
who had been my friends in childhood, and I 
never will; but to you that promise does not 
extendi Garl Tamell, villain as though art, 
I can thank thee that thou hast set thy 
bloody mark upon the old brig, for it has 
broken the last link that bound me to an oc¬ 
cupation I loathe. Thank God, I’m free! ” 

With renewed vigor, Cecil Leland plied 


his oars, and erelong, he . reached the small 
inlet where we have seen him before. Here 
again he hauled up his skiff, but instead of 
taking the woodland path, he kept on by the 
band of the stream, which was his nearest 
route home. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE REJECTED AND THE ACCEPTED. 

Within a sumptuous apartment of the old 
castle, sat Sir William Cleaveland, Earl of 
Belford, and Lord John Cleaveland, the 
earl’s only child. Sir William had passed 
the goal of three-score and ten, but yet he 
was hale and hearty, possessing a strong 
constitution, and one of those kind, gentle 
dispositions that are so much calculated to;... 
induce longevity. His son was somewhat 5 
over one-and-twenty, and though he was in' 
most respects good-looking, yet there was a 
peculiar sparkle in his eye, and curl about the 
lips, that betrayed an uneasy, .jealous dis¬ 
position. His hair was sandy, and that de¬ 
tracted somewhat from the looks of his feat¬ 
ures. 

The earl and his son had been engaged in 
a long and interesting conversation; and upon 
the face of the latter there rested a look of 
beaming hope, slightly tinged with a sort of 
firm determination. 

“How go, John, and send Ida to me,” 
said the old earl, as he gathered up a lot of 
papers which lay upon the table before him, 
and tied them up with a ribbon. ; 

The young man left"the apartment, and in 
a few minutes afterwards Ida Stanley en¬ 
tered. :• 

“ Here, Ida, take a seat by my side,” said' 

Sir William, as the fair young girl closed the 
door behind her. “ There, now I’ve got ' 
something serious to say to you.;”: ■ —- 

“ O Sir William, now don’t load me with 
anything too serious, for you know I can’t 
bear it.” ■ ■. : 

“ Ho, you little gip3ey, the matter sha’n’t ’ 
be serious enough to hurt you.; But now 
listen.” 

“ I am all ears.” 

The old man regarded the gentle being by 
his side a moment in silence, and then, 
while his features assumed a really serious 
aspect, he said: “Ida, have you ever thought 
of marrying ? ” • • . 

“ Why, what an id ’ exclaimed the 
young girl, in unfeigDe. tonishment. 
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“ But for one in your situation it would 
not be an unreasonable one.” 

“ Who—who should I marry ? ” 

“ I will tell you, my child. Ever since I 
took you under my roof, it has been my 
cherished desire that you should wed with 
my son.” 

“ What, with John ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ "Why, that would almost seem like marry¬ 
ing my own brother.” 

“ So much the better, for you will under¬ 
stand each other’s dispositions.” 

“ I declare, Sir William,” said Ida, while 
the smile that had dwelt upon her face gave 
place to a serious look, “ that is something I 
have never thought of, and besides I don’t 
think John has any such ideas.” 

' “ Oh, yes, he has. We have been talking 
about the matter to-day—just before I sent 
for you—and he is anxious that you should 
become his wife. I have never mentioned 
the thing to ypu before, because I wished 
not to broach the subject till I knew my 
son’s feelings with regard to it; hut now that 
I find he ardently desires it, I could wish 
that yon would accede. Of course you can 
have time to think of it, only John returns 
to Oxford in a few days, where he will 
remain in the university one term more, and 
I would like your answer before he goes.” 

For several moments Ida Stanley remained 
in deep thought. At first the idea had struck 
her as so novel that it caused only surprise; 
hut as she reflected upon it a look of anguish 
gradually stole over her features, and at 
length she threw her arms around the old 
man’s neck, murmuring as she did so:— 

“Dear Sir Willliam, I shall always love 
John as a brother, hut I cannot-marry him. 
I cannot, indeed, I cannot.” 

- “ But you haven’t had a chance to think 
of the matter yet,” returned the old earl, 
while a shade of disappointment passed over 
his features. 

• “There is no need thatJC Bhould think 
more of it, for my own heart tells me that 
such a union would make me miserable. 
You will not insist upon it—I know you will 
not.” 

“ But tell me, Ida, what reason you have 
for such a decision,” said Sir William, in an 
earnest tone. “John is of proper age, and 
he loves you. I have hut a short time longer 
to remain on earth, and I had fondly hoped 
that I might see yourself and my son united 
ere I died.” 

0 


“ Oh, sir, you have been kind to me— 
you have been a father to me,” uttered Ida, 
bursting into tears; “ but do not urge me to 
this. I can give you no reason for my wish 
—1 can give myself none—but I know I never’ 
should he happy with him as my husband.' 
Oh, forgive me if in this I offend—but I 
cannot—indeed I cannot.” 

“There, don’t weep, Ida,” said the old 
man, in a soothing tone. “ God forbid that 
I should do aught to make you unhappy. 
We will say no more about it now; but yet I 
wish you would think of it. Of one thing, 
however, you may rest assured, if, on the 
day that John leaves for Oxford, you are 
still of the same opinion, I will press the 
matter no further. There, now brush away 
your tears.” - 

“ But you will love me none the less for 
this ? ” said the fair girl, as she threw hack 
her golden tresses and gazed imploringly up 
into her foster-father’s face. 

“ No, no, indeed I will not, my own sweet 
dove,” exclaimed the old earl, drawing the: 
gentle being to his bosom and imprinting a 
kiss upon her brow. “ No, Ida, what I 
would have done I meant for your happi¬ 
ness; but were I to be the means of making 
you miserable, I never should forgive my¬ 
self. Now let it trouble you no more.” 

Ida Stanley again fell back upon the old 
man’s neck and blessed him for his kindness. 
The load that Had been so suddenly thrown 
upon her heart was removed, and she felt 
happy. 

“I trust, my dear Sir William,” she at 
length said, “ that your son will not be much 
disappointed. He cannot have formed an 
attachment too strong to be broken.” 

“ Oh, no,” replied the old earl. “ I think 
John will hear it easily. It will wound his 
pride more than it will pain his heart.” 

Ida brushed away her tears, and allowing 
her eyes to fall upon a spot where a huge 
Pegasus was carved in the quaint old wain- 
Bcoting, she fell into a fit of musing. There 
was no direct point to her thoughts, but 
gradually a feeling of melancholy stole over 
her heart as an ill-defined phantom , of dread 
arose before her. What it was she feared, 
she knew not, only she knew that her heart 
was heavy, and that fate seemed to be frown¬ 
ing upon her. The Pegasus seemed to raise 
its wings and menace her, and as her eyes 
became more intently fixed upon the figure, 
she imagined that its wide nostrils were dis¬ 
tending. The air became , oppressive, and 
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excusing herself to the earl, she arose and 
left the apartment. 

“ How foolish! ” she exclaimed to herself, 
as soon as the fresh air of the open corridor 
had imparted its invigorating influence to 
her system. “How very foolish for me to 
feel so. Of course I have nothing to fear. 
John won’t blame me.” 

“ Ida, Ida,” cried a young girl, who at 
that moment came tripping along the corri¬ 
dor, “ he’s come, and is waiting for you in 
the hall.” 

“Who has come, Annette?” asked the 
young lady of her merry maid. 

“ Why, Cecil, to he sure—Cecil Leland. 
He has come to go out with you after 
flowers.” 

In an instant every cloud vanished from 
the face of Ida Stanley, and the bright beams 
of sunlight danced in every feature. She 
thanked Annette for her information, and 
tripping away to her room, she procured a 
light shawl, and in a few moments she 
joined Cecil in the hall. 

“ How, Hr. Truant,” commenced the 
happy girl, in her joyous, rattling manner, 
“ you are true to your engagement. Come, 
let’s be off.” 

Cecil smiled a reply, gazed fondly upon 
the sweet features that were beaming upon 
him, and then turned .to lead the way out in¬ 
to the court. Ida tripped along gayly by his 
side, and when they had passed out through 
the small gate at the back of the castle and 
began to ascend the rocky eminence beyond, 
she took hold of his hand. The path into 
which they had struck was narrow and cir¬ 
cuitous, winding through miniature defiles 
and around projecting cliffs, until at length 
it opened upon a small lawn which spread it¬ 
self out in front of an old stone chapel. 

The chapel was built against a huge rock, 
which protected it in a measure from the 
German Ocean. Its entrance was open, 
though there were seldom any bad storms 
from the quarter to which it was thus ex¬ 
posed. Within, it presented a plain, unas¬ 
suming appearance, with its roughly-orna¬ 
mented altar hewn out from the rock that 
formed the rear wall, upon which were some 
half dozen stone taper-stands, while on 
either side were low moss-covered stone 
benches. 

“ They tell some curious things of this old 
chapel,” said Ida, as she and her companion 
stopped for a moment upon the lawn in 
front. 


“ Yes, I’ve heard them,” returned Cecil. 

“ They say the old place is haunted.” 

“ By bats and owls, I suspect; but there’s 
nothing else, I think, Ida.” 

“ I don’t know,” returned the fair girl, 
while she gazed curiously at the old pile, 

“ but some of the servants at the castle tell 
stranger stories than that.” 

“ And what do they say ? ” 

“ Oh, they 3ay they have seen gigantic 
forms passing in and out at night, and old 
Malcolm once took shelter here from a 
storm, and he heard such horrible noises 
that he dared not remain.” 

“ Surely, I never heard of that before,” 
said Cecil, gazing with an inquisitive wonder 
into the face of his companion. “If there 
were any secrets about the old place, I think 
I should have known them, for this is an 
old playground to me since childhood.” 

“ Oh, I think imagination has much to do 
with these reports,” returned Ida; “ but still 
there must he some foundation for them.” 

“ Undoubtedly there is,” Cecil said, in a 
half-thoughtful manner, “though I cannot 
see or imagine from whence that foundation 
springs.” 

As the young man spoke he started on, 
and at the expiration of a few minutes he 
reached the spot overlooking the sea, where, 
in luxuriant abundance, were several de¬ 
scriptions of wild flowers. Ida uttered an 
exclamation of delight as her eyes fell upon 
the beautiful blossoms, and for half an hour 
she. wandered about the spot, culling, the 
most lovely of the flowers, and -arranging • 
them into a bouquet. • 

“Now, Cecil,” said the fair.girl,as.she.; 
tied up her bouquet with a strip, of tenacious 
vine, “ let us return.” ; . : ; V 

“In one moment,” returned the young' 
man. “Come up here, and.Iefr-us look off 
upon the ocean ere we go.” ■ : : . 

There was a peculiar shade- of sadness : 
swept over Cecil’s features as he spoke, and 
as he extended his hand to assist his com¬ 
panion upon the gentle eminence, it. trem-; 
bled perceptibly. • : 

“ What a lovely sight! ” uttered Ida, as 
her eyes ran over the boundless expanse of 
the blue deep that stretched away from the 
base of the cliff upon which they stood. - 
“ And wherein is it lovely ? ’’.asked Cecil, 
bending his head low as he spoke, and gaz¬ 
ing with an inexpressible fondness into his 
companion’s features. ■ 

“ Why, it is lovely in its very-grandeur— 
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in its awful sublimity. It leads us to think 
of Him who stays its mighty tides and 
oreathes upon its heaving bosom. Look off, 
Cecil, to where the heavens and the sea 
meet together. You can see no boundary, 
no line of vision, and yet we know that the 
great continent lies beyond. That is like 
the providence of Him who made it—in¬ 
scrutable, unsearchable.” 

Cecil gazed with surprise into the radiant 
face of the speaker, for he never before 
knew that such thoughts had a home in her 
bosom. 

“You wonder to hear me talk so serious¬ 
ly,” she continued, noticing her companion’s 
manner, “ but such thoughts are often mine. 
Nature has made me lighthearted and gay, 
and sometimes I am giddy and thoughtless, 
but there are limes when my soul, takes a 
higher flight. Often, when; alone, I think 
of God, of His power and goodness—and I 
think of heaven, too, for I have a father and 
mother there. Ah, Cecil, the orphan is not 
always gay, though she is seldom unhappy.” 

“ I asked you to look with me once more 
upon the broad ocean,” said the youth, after 
a few moments’ silence, “ because it may be 
the last time for years that we shall have 
the privilege. I am about to leave the 
scenes of my childhood.” 

“CecilI” uttered the fair girl, starting 
with a sudden emotion and regarding him 
with surprise. 

“ I am, indeed, Ida, going to leave you.” 

“To leave us ? Going.to leave the.home 
of your childhood ? Going to leave me ? 
No, no, Cecil, yoii will not go.” 

“ I must go, Ida.” 

“Then'-'who—tell ine, who'will be my 
companion ?- - With whom shall I search the 
forest and.tire'meadow? .Who will go with 
me. upon ifersweekbqsqm ? Oh, no, Cecil, 
you ^re jesting,'iQhv:I should, indeed, be 
unhappy if yOu.' Wfere'to leave me.” 

Ida Stanley spokewarmly, earnestly. She 
faltered not, nor did.she seek to hide a 
single feeiing of her heart, but she looked 
fixedly, imploringly, into Cecil’s face as she 
uttered forth her thoughts, and she laid her 
small hand confidingly upon his shoulder. 
For a moment the youth stood speechless 
beneath the music that thrilled through his 
soul. He wondered if the gentle being could 
love him as he loved. He dared not hope it, 
and at length, taking the hand that rested 
upon his shoulder within his own, he said:— 

“ Ida, when I am gone, the only grief that 


distance can impart will be the separation 
from you; but still I must go. You seem to 
forget that we are no longer children. The 
thoughts, the feelings and the impulses of 
childhood have given place to new incen¬ 
tives of action. Even were I to remain, we 
could not maintain the habits of our younger 
days. I should love to be ever near you, to 
be ever with you, to serve you as best I 
could; but yet we must part.” 

As Cecil spoke a new light broke in upon 
Ida’s soul, for she trembled, and her eyes 
fell to the ground. 

“ I see not why we should separate,” she 
at length said, in a low, tremulous tone. 

“ Does not your own heart tell you ? ”• 
asked the youth, more warmly pressing the 
hand which still he held. . ; 

“ I have asked my heart the question, 
Cecil, but it tells me not why we should 
voluntarily separate from those we love.” 

“ Be careful, Ida,” exclaimed the young 
man, with sudden energy. “ Do. not 
thoughtlessly say that which may make me 
forever unhappy. Now I hold my soul un¬ 
der the guard of reason, but a single breath 
might fan the spark that slumbers there to a 
flame, which should envelop my heart in its 
destroying folds.” . 

“ Cecil,” whispered the fair girl, slowly 
raising her eyes, from the lustrous depths of 
which her. whole soul seemed beaming, 

“ you said you should love to be ever with 
me.” 

“ And can you doubt it ? ” 

“ If you leave me I might.” 

“ But I must leave you. ’Twas madness, 
for me to stay. I have grown from a child 
to a man, and with manhood; have r come 
manhood’s feelings. You remember Tanta¬ 
lus, who was plunged into the water and 
there secured, while the most delicious fruits 
were suspended above hi3 head, bnt just out , 
of his reach, and who wa3 thus doomed to \ 
dwell within the vicinity of sweets which he 
could not possess.” 

“ Tantalus might have been very miser¬ 
able,” murmured Ida, as she again bent.her 
eyes to the ground. 

“ And so should I be to remain here,” re-, 
turned Cecil. 

“ Then love would make you miserable ?” 

“ Yes, Ida—love unrequited.” 

“ And do you love another? ” 

“ Another ? ” 

“ Yes, another.” . ■■ 

“ I do not understand you, Ida.” 
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“ Perhaps I do not understand yon.” 

“Yes, you must understand me,” ex¬ 
claimed the youth, throwing off at once all 
reserve. “ I mean that I love you, fondly, 
truly, and that to live and move within the 
sphere of your influence without possessing 
you would make me miserable.” 

Ida Stanley hung down her head for a 
moment—her hand trembled violently in 
that of her companion—a pearly tear gath¬ 
ered in her eye and dropped upon the 
flowers she held. At length she looked up 
into the face that beamed npon her, and 
again her head fell forward, but this time it 
rested upon the youth’s bosom, and she 
gently murmured:— 

“Stay, Cecil, stay. Separated, we should 
both be miserable. Let ns be happy.” 

“Do you know what you say?” cried 
■..Cecil, as he raised the fair girl’s head from 
- his bosom. “ Do you know what you 
mean?” 

“Yes, Cecil,” returned the noble girl, 
without hesitation. “ I mean that my own 
heart is as tender as yours. The playmate 
of childhood, who has been ever kind, ever 
generous, and ever forbearing,—who has 
sacrificed self to please and profit me, and 


who has betrayed a soul as noble as it is kind, 
—has not done all this without leaving his 
image upon my heart. I can love as well as 
you.” ■ 

“ Dearest, noblest girl! ” cried Cecil, and 
as he did so he caught her to his arms. He 
could not resist the impulsive movement, 
and when he again looked into Ida’s face, he 
saw that she was not offended. “ Then you 
love me, and will be mine ? ” 

“ Yes, Cecil.” 

The young man was upon the point of 
speaking further when a shade passed over 
his features. Ida noticed it, and said:— • 

“ Why do yon look so sad ? ” 

“ I thought of the old earl.” 

“ And what of him ? ” 

“ You are his ward. He is proud, while I 
am poor.” 

: Ida thought a moment, and she too looked 
sad. She knew, however, that the old man 
loved her, and that he. was kind, and strove 
to hope that he would not refuse Cecil as'her 
lover. At all events, they resolved to be 
faithful to each other, let come what would, 
and with their tongues running upon their 
new-found, joyous theme, they started for 
the castle. 


[To be continued.] 
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CHAPTER YI. 

A STRANGE SCENE EN THE OLD CHAPEL. 

Hardly had the the twain cleared the 
spot where the flowers had been found, when 
Cecil felt a cold drop fall upou his cheek. 
At the same moment a sweeping cloud shut 
out the rays of the declining sun, and on 
casting up his eyes the young man found 
that while he had been shut out to all but 
the thoughts of love, a storm had been gath¬ 
ering above the hills to the westward. 
Another drop, and then another, fell—faster 
and faster they came, and Cecil knew that 
erelong the storm would be upon them. 

“Hasten, dearest Ida, hasten,” he ex¬ 
claimed, as he placed his arm around her 
waist to assist her in descending the rocky 
path. “ We may reach the old chapel before 
the storm comes fully on.” 

“ Pear not for me,” returned Ida, as Bhe 
drew her shawl more closely over her head 
and shoulders. “ The path is narrow here— 
yon lead the way and I will follow. I can 
ruD.” 

Cecil let go of his companion’s arm as she 
thus spoke, and started at a quicker pace 
along the narrow way, while Ida tripped 
along behind him. They did reach the 
chapel before the storm had swept up the 
cliff, but they cleared it only by a moment, 
for they had barely time to get beneath the 
sheltering roof ere the torrent came rushing 
along,-. 

“•Hpw, dark it grows,” said Ida. 

“.Ye^,’?..returned Cecil, “and it will be 
darker ye^.. it. would almost seem that this 
storm is the same that passed over us yester¬ 
day, That, you know, swept quickly by, 
and among the mountains it has been rein¬ 
forced, and now it’s coming back.” 

“ Oh, mercy! ” cried Ida. 

At that instant a flash of vivid light 
streamed in the heavens, and then came a 
crash of thunder. The trembling girl clung 
closer to her companion and closed her eyes. 
Another flash, and another roar, and then 
the heavens seemed to have donned the black 
robes of an ill-timed night. 

“ Oh, would I were at the castle.” 


“ Pear not, sweet one,” urged Cecil, as he 
pressed the gentle being more fondly to his 
bosom. ■ “ This storm is too fierce to last 
long, and when it passes off it will be lighter. 
We are safe here.” 

“Yes, I know,” murmured Ida; “but 
then ’tis so dreadful—the storm, the dark¬ 
ness, and the place.” 

“ Come, sit thee down here by my side. 
Let not the joy of our hearts be clouded 
upon the occasion of its first blossom.” 

As Cecil spoke he drew Ida to one of the 
stone benches. The seat was near the altar 
upon the left hand, and snuggling herself 
closely to her lover’s embrace, the youn<» 
girl gazed forth into the gloom without. 

Two or three minutes had they sat thus 
when they both became aware that someone 
was entering the chapel. Ida would have 
uttered a scream, but a sudden pressure from 
the band of Cecil restrained her. A dark 
figure slowly advanced up the chapel pave¬ 
ment towards the altar. A stream of fire 
at that moment lit up the heavens, and the 
figure was plainly revealed. It was clothed 
in a long black gown and cowl. Its step 
was firm, and though the rain dripped in 
streams from its sombre garment, yet it 
stopped not to shake it off. 

- Again the liquid fire danced in the heavens 
and Cecil caught a view of the intruder’s 
features. They were pale as death, seeming 
to wear a sort of livid, ghastly hue, and even 
the young man’s stout heart trembled as his 
eyes dwelt upon that form. He spoke not, 
he moved not, for he knew that, be the dark 
visitor either spirit or incarnate, he and hi 3 
companion had not been discovered. For 
several seconds that face half-averted, was 
visible beneath the glare of the lightning. 
Ida bad fairly fallen powerless upon the 
bosom of Cecil, and he turned to support 
her. When he again looked for the myste¬ 
rious presence it had gone. The young man 
thought he heard a sound as of the slidino- 
of some heavy body—then came a sharp 
click, and then again the same grating noise 
as at first. He listened longer, but could 
hear nothing save the heavy falling of the 
rain and the dying reverberations of the 
thunder. 
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The strange scene had passed, and while 
Cecil reflected upon what he had seen, an 
emotion so sudden and powerful came over 
him, that he had well nigh dropped his price¬ 
less burden upon the cold pavement. He 
would have darted to the altar, but he could 
not leave Ida behind. The cold sweat began 
to gather upon his brow—a fearful tremor 
shook his frame, and he pressed his right 
hand bard upon his temple. 

Ida gradually revived from her temporary 
swoon, and starting back, a3 she felt the 
tonch of her companion, she uttered, in a 
quick,low cry:— 

“ Cecil! ” 

“ I’m here, dearest,” returned the youth, 
recalled by the voice of his beloved from the 
racking gulf into which his mind was 
plunged. “ "We are safe, Ida.” 

“ In the old chapel ? ” 

“Yes, sweet girl.” 

“ Oh, what a fearful scene was that! Did 
you see it, Cecil ?” 

“■What, Ida?” 

“ That presence which came in. Is it 
gone ?” 

“ Yes, I saw it, dearest, but fear nothing. 
It has gone.” 

“ And did yon see its face ? ” 

“Yes'; ves! ” exclaimed Cecil, with a cold 
shudder. 

“ Was it not a ghastly face ? Oh, how 
dreadful! ” 

“ It was pale as death, hut ’twas harm¬ 
less.” 

“ Let us go from here. Let us go,” mur¬ 
mured Ida, seeming to have gained complete 
consciousness, but yet in tones so low that 
she seemed to be afraid of waking some 
Bpirit from its rest. “ Oh, I would rather 
brave the storm than remain here.” 

“ Wait only a few minutes longer,” said 
Cecil, “for the storm is already breaking. 
I can see from here that the west is begin¬ 
ning to streak with its golden light. What 
we have seen must not affect you so. Strive 
' to forget it if you can.” 

“Forget it? No, no, I cannot do that, 
' Cecil,” she continued, iu more fearful ac¬ 
cents, while her hands trembled in their 
rest. “ I saw that face plainly.” 

“Sodid I.” 

“ And I have seen it before.” 

“ So I think I have,” returned the youth, 
with a renewed shudder. 

“ And do you remember it ? ” 

“Alas! I fear I do.” 


Ida clung convulsively to the arm of her 
companion as she heard him thus speak, for 
his very tones struck her with a new dread. 

“ Who was it ? Who ? ” she uttered. 

“ Do you remember him whom you used 
sometimes to see with me, years ago ? ” 

“Who?” 

“ My father!” 

“Merciful heavens!” ejaculated Ida, as 
the memory of the personal appearance of 
Murlell Leland came back to her mind. 
Faint though it must have been, yet she 
could remember it, and her face grew paler 
as the thought became more vivid. 

“ That was indeed my father’s face, Ida— 
every line, every lineament.” 

“ Let us go,” again urged the girl, looking 
furtively about the gloomy place, through 
which the struggling light of departing day 
was now faintly beaming. “ The storm has 
nearly passed, and I would be gone from 
here.” 

Cecil arose and went to the entrance. 
The storm had indeed swept by, and though 
a slight dripping of the moisture-laden at¬ 
mosphere was still apparent, yet he resolved 
to accede to Ida’s request, and bidding her 
draw her garments as closely about her per¬ 
son as possible, he led her from the chapel. 
It was with much difficulty that the twain 
made their way down the narrow path, for 
the water was rushing down in miniature 
torrents, and at almost every step they were 
in danger of being washed from their feet. 
Several times did Cecil urge his companion 
to return to the chapel, but she preferred to 
brave the perils before her rather than go 
back, and besides, it would erelong be dark, 
and not for worlds would she remain in that 
fearful place after nightfall. 

On they passed, now climbing over Borne 
shaggy rock where the gullying water ran 
swiftest, and, where the thing was possible, 
Cecil took Ida in his arms and bore her 
along. They reached the level ground in 
safety, and erelong they passed through the 
back gateway of the castle wall. Ida prom¬ 
ised not to say anything concerning the mys¬ 
terious'scene they had witnessed, and at 
the hall door the young man took leave of 
his charge, promising to call in the morning 
and see how she withstood the effects of the 
afternoon’s adventure. 

All that night Cecil Leland’s brain was 
racked by the memory of what he had be¬ 
held within the old chapel. He slept, but 
sleep was a succession of frightful dreams. 
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His heart was stout, and his soul was free 
from any contaminating influence; but yet 
he was not exempt from the peculiar super¬ 
stitions of the times. A thousand ghostly 
traditions hung about the wild coast and the 
deep forest of his native land, and he felt, 
he knew, that he had seen the spirit of his 
fatherl Several times he had made up his 
mind to speak with his mother on the sub¬ 
ject, but at length he resolved that he would 
give the chapel .a thorough search, and sat¬ 
isfy himself that there was no human sol¬ 
vency to the mystery. A vague, undefina- 
ble idea that he was to be an instrument for 
the accomplishment of some strange work 
took possession of his mind, and perhaps the 
presence he had seen had something to do 
with the event. 


CHAPTER YII. 

THE FOILED VILLAIN. 

The morning broke most beautifully over 
the coast, the ocean and the forest, and as 
the first golden beams of the' day-king came 
skipping along from the water-bound hori¬ 
zon, Cecil started forth from his home upon 
the mission of determined investigation. 
At the butler’s lodge, at the castle, he 
stopped to inquire after the health of Ida, 
but as she had not yet arisen he kept on his 
way. When he began to ascend the steep 
eminence behind the castle he found that 
the water had done running, save where 
here and there a small, trickling stream still 
oozed out from the crevices in the rocks. 

A peculiar, fluttering sensation about the 
heart obtained in the young man’s bosom as 
he entered the old chapel, and for some min¬ 
utes after he. had reached the interior, he 
stood and reflected upon the circumstances 
that had brought him to the present position. 
He saw the track the dark spectre had taken, 
and at length he followed it to the altar. 

The altar, as has been before stated, was 
a projection from the solid rock, and upon 
that side where he had last seen the phan¬ 
tom, Cecil commenced his examination. 
He searched the wall, and he searched the 
pavement, and he searched the altar, but 
not a crevice, even, could he discover. The 
back wall presented everywhere the same 
smooth,' unbroken surface, having been 
chiseled out from the face of the cliff; the 
altar was solid in every part, and the pave¬ 
ment which might have afforded the best 


means of any secret passage seemed.to offer 
nothing of the kind. It was composed of 
large flags, firmly cemented together;, and 
taking a small dagger, which he usually wore 
about him, the young man got down upon 
his knees and tried the seams between the 
flags, but he found the cement all firm and 
unbroken, and after a fruitless search of 
nearly half an hour he gave up in despair of 
discovering aught to indicate any means of 
human exit from the back part of the 
chapel. 

“ ’Twas indeed my father’s spirit,” ut¬ 
tered Cecil to himself, as he desisted from 
further examination. “The fancied creaking 
and snapping I heard was but the effect of 
some rolling stone or grating bush without. 
That he has revisted. earth is obvious—but 
why should he thus come ? Is it a commu¬ 
nion he would have with me ? If so, what ? 
Ha! Perhaps ’tis so. He knows that in my 
heart I have resolved to aid the smugglers 
no more. Eor that he would see me. But 
surely, he would not have his son leagued 
with them.” 

Thus talked Cecil Leland with himself, 
and thus murmuring, he passed out from 
the chapel. 

While our young hero was thus perform¬ 
ing his fruitless search, let us look for a time 
in at the castle. Ida Stanley had arisen, and 
though upon her naturally strong and healthy 
system the adventure of the previous day 
had left no marks, yet her mind was in a 
strange state of excitement. The day had 
been, in fact, one of the most eventful in 
her life. She had received and rejected the 
proposition of Lord John—she had accepted 
and acknowledged her return of the love of 
Cecil Leland, and to close all, she had seen 
one of the spectre dwellers of the old chapel. 
Peeling a sort of oppressed sensation from 
the confined air of the castle, and seeing the 
glorious sunbeams, and hearing the birds 
sing without, she resolved to walk out and 
gain vigor from the sweet breathings of 
nature. 

As she passed out through the hall she 
met old Malcolm, who informed her that 
young Leland had called there about an hour 
before, and that he had gone out through 
the postern and up over the hill. 

“ Did he say when he was coming back?” 
asked Ida. 

“ Ho, my young lady,” returned the but¬ 
ler, “ he only asked if you were well', that’s 
all.” 
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“ Did you notice which path he took ? ” 

“ He took the one to the right—that which 
leads up by the old chapel.” 

Ida shuddered and passed on. She 
thought at once what must be the object of 
her lover’s visit, and gradually her fear and 
dread began to give place to curiosity. Be¬ 
yond the postern, and between that and the 
hill, was a wide spreading-like garden, culti¬ 
vated, however, only for shrubs and fruit, 
and towards this the young girl took her 
way. Here she resolved to walk hbout till 
Cecil returned from the chapel, and after 
she had idled away some ten minutes she be¬ 
gan to tie up some of the vines which had 
been loosened from their proper places by 
the storm, and in this vocation she wandered 
on through arbor after arbor until she 
reached the extremity of the garden, which 
was at some distance from the main castle 
wall. Here she was engaged in securing a 
long vine of wild grape, when the sound of 
approaching footsteps fell upon her ear, and 
on turning, she beheld Lord John Cleave- 
land. 

“ You are out early this morning,” said 
John, as he came up to the young girl’s side, 
while upon his face there was a blending of 
forced solicitude and ill-concealed sarcasm. 

“ I generally choose the fresh morning air 
for my pleasantest walks,” returned Ida. 

“ But sometimes an afternoon walk proves 
full as agreeable, I should judge,” said John, 
while the bitter curl of the lip became more 
apparent. 

Ida Stanley blushed at first, but in a mo¬ 
ment she caught the sneer upon the young 
man’s lip, and a sense of offended dignity 
crept over her. 

“All walks are pleasant if the associa¬ 
tions be pleasant,” return'd she, proudly. 

“ So I thought,” said Lord John, and then 
changing his tone to one of more than ordi¬ 
nary import he continued:— 

“ I followed you out here this morning be¬ 
cause 1 would speak with you upon an im¬ 
portant subject. It is one connected with 
which are all my hopes of the future. Sit 
down'here by my side.” 

“ I can stand as well.” 

“ Then be it so. I choose to sit.” 

As his young lordship spoke, he took a seat 
upon one of the many wooden benches that 
were arranged beneath the arbor, and then 
looking up into Ida’s face, he continued:— 

“ I would ask you now, Ida, that when I 
return from Oxford you will be my wife ? ” 
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“ Your father asked me the same question 
yesterday,” said the young’girl, in trembling 
surprise. 

“ I know he did.” 

“ And I gave him my answer.” 

“ I know that, too.” 

“ Did he not tell it to you ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then why need you trouble me further 
on the subject ? ” 

“ Because I would have a different an¬ 
swer.” 

“ I can give none different from that.” 

“ But you must.” 

“ Must ? ” iterated Ida, starting back, and 
gazing into the face of her companion. 

“ You need not start, for I mean just what 
I say, and it is a very simple matter, too.” : 

“Really, John, 1 know not what you 
mean. You surely would not take a wife up¬ 
on compulsion; neither could you desire one 
who could not love you as such.” 

“ “When we love a thing, Ida, we generally 
desire to possess it without regard to other 
considerations. Now I have loved you long 
and well, and I can ill brook to lose you. 
You must be mine.” 

“ I cannot, John—indeed I cannot,” said 
the fair girl, while a look of anguish began 
to overspread her features, for she saw 
something in the flash of the young lord’s 
eyes, and in the twitching of his nether lip, 
that made her feel afraid. 

“ Then you must have a reason for your 
refusal,” returned John, fixing his eye keen¬ 
ly upon his auditor. 

“ If you possessed the least delicacy of 
feeling, sir,” uttered Ida, while a quick flash 
of her deep blue eyes told that for the mo¬ 
ment, at least, her native pride had gained 
the ascendancy, “ you would not insist upon 
an answer to such a query. Is it not enough 
that I have refused your proffered hand 
kindly, hut firmly ? ” 

“ Look ye, Ida Stanley,” exclaimed John, 
as anger began to expose itself, “ I can tell 
you why you have refused me. You love 
another.” 

Ida trembled, but she replied not. 

. “ I have not been blind,” continued the 
young man. “You have refused me, be¬ 
cause you love that miserable vagrant—that 
plebian smuggler, that vile outlaw.” 

“’Tis falsel ’Tis a base, cowardly lie! ” 
cried Ida, roused at once from her fear. 

“ Do you mean to say that you do not love 
young Leland ? ” 
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“ I mean not that. I mean that he is 
no smuggler.” 

“ By heavens, he isl ” exclaimed John 
Cleaveland, starting .up from his seat. 

“ And by the great heavens above me, he 
is not!” retorted Ida, now put upon her 
woman’s love—all powerful and unconquer¬ 
able. “ I know what I say. Only three 
days ago I heard a conversation between 
Cecil and one whom I took to be the smug¬ 
gler captain of some band, and then I read 
the young man’s heart. Annette and myself 
had been to take a stroll in the woods down 
towards the small river that runs into the 
bay, when the sound of voices arrested our 
attention, and I there heard that which 
makes me know that the outlawed business 
is hateful to him. They were about to sep¬ 
arate and we ran home as fast as we could; 
but Cecil is not a smuggler, indeed he is 
not.” 

“ A very pretty excuse, indeed, and I sup¬ 
pose you told my father of it ? ” 

“ Ho, I did not.” 

“ But you do not deny that you love this 
lowbred boy.” 

“ With regard to Cecil Leland, sir, I have 
no more to say to you. Let me go.” 

“ Not yet, pretty one,” said John, laying 
his hand.upon Ida’s arm. “ Listen to me a 
moment more. You have been brought up 
under my, father’s roof—he has cherished 
and protected you, and he has done it that 
you might be my wife. Now do you think I 
am thus, to lose the prize ? Do you think 
that, that miserable fisher-boy is thus going 
to steal iny jewel ? Not by all the saints of 
the holy church, I’ll kill him ere the thing 
shall be done, and then, do you prove re¬ 
fractory still,' I’ll lay you up for safe keeping 
in the other world 1 You may work by your 
tears upon the childish heart of my old fath¬ 
er, but .they’il.have no influence upon me. 
Mine you: must be—you shall be.” 

“ Let mb; go I let me go!” shrieked Ida, 
strugglingTfo free herself from the grasp 
that was growing tighter upon her arm. 

“ Not till you promise,” hissed the villain. 

“ I will never promise! ” 

“ But you will, though! ” 

The poor girl now fairly cried with the ex¬ 
cruciating.pain of her arm, and a piercing 
shriek broke from her lips as the villain 
would have placed his hand over her mouth. 

“ Another cry like that, and it shall be 
your last,” exclaimed the enraged brute. 
“ Speak that promise, or ”- 


John Cleaveland’s half-uttered threat was 
not finished, for at that instant the entrance 
to the arbor was darkened by the form of 
Cecil Leland. A single moment the new¬ 
comer’s eyes flashed upon the scene, and 
then he sprang forward with the lion’s bound 
and struck the villain a blow upon the side 
of the head that sent him to the extremity 
of the arbor, where he fell like a stricken 
ox. 

“Ida, Ida—dear, dear Ida, are you hurt?” 
uttered Cecil, as the fair girl tottered to his 
embrace. 

“ Safe, safe,” wa3 all she could mnrmur, 
and then her head fell upon her lover’s 
bosom. 

A moment it rested there, and then lifting 
Ida in his arm3 the young man carried her 
from the arbor. She had not swooned, and 
the fresh air, together with the presence of 
a protector, soon revived her. On their way 
to the castle she recounted to Cecil all that 
had transpired. 

“ And do you mean to tell Sir William ? ” 
asked Cecil, as she closed. 

“ I hardly know what to do. Advise me, 
Cecil.” 

“Then I would not tell him at present. 
Lord John goes to Oxford in a day or two, 
and until he goes I would not be without an 
attendant. This is his first ebullition of 
wounded pride and anger at finding himself 
supplanted in your virgin affections, but it 
may not be his last. Even were Annette with 
you, he would not dare to trouble you. Be 
not afraid, Ida.” 

“But you, Cecil—he will surely wreak 
some vengeance on you,” said the fair girl, 
with much concern. 

“ He will not attempt it if he has any re¬ 
gard for his own welfare,” returned the 
youth, in a confident tone. “ I expect I 
shall hear from him.” 

Before Cecil left the castle court he ex¬ 
plained to Ida the result of hi3 visit to the 
old chapel, and also informed her that he 
should bring the butler some fish before 
night, after which he bade her an affection¬ 
ate adieu, and then hurried on his way, 
while Ida sought her own room, where she 
sank upon a chair, and shuddered with re¬ 
newed fear as she thought upon the startling 
events which had transpired. 

She was for the time out of danger, but 
where in her next steps might she not meet 
it. She had ever felt that John Cleaveland 
was a reckless youth, and that he had grown 
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to be a reckless man, hut she bad never 
thought him such a villain. In the pure in¬ 
nocence of her own soul she could not con¬ 
ceive of the state of that man’s heart who 
could thus abuse her. She knew not the 
power of disappointed passion over the feel¬ 
ings of the native born villain. Her arm 
still ached where Lord John’s grasp had tor¬ 
tured the flesh, and as she saw the livid 
marks, hot, scalding tears rolled over her 
cheeks. 

Another thought' came in turn through 
Ida Stanlej-’s mind. She loved Cecil Leland 
—she had loved him long and ardently, and 
now she had pledged him that love. Yet 
she knew that Sir William Cleaveland had 
the bestowal of her hand. Would he con¬ 
sent to the course she had chosen for her 
own happiness? The old earl had always 
allowed Cecil to play, when a boy, in the 
castle, and while John had been away to 
school the fisher-boy had been her compan¬ 
ion. In youth he had been with her, and 
Sir William had always looked with peculiar 
favor on him as he grew up. The old man 
could not have been blind to the result of 
such a companionship. Perhaps, however, 
he thought not that his beautiful ward could 
love one so humble. A proud daughter 
might not have done it, but the heart of the 
poor orphan dependant was different. 

Ida Stanley argued with herself, and she 
allowed herself to hope. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ENCOUNTER IN THE FOREST. 

Two days had passed away. The sun had 
just turned to the westward from its noon¬ 
tide height, when Cecil Leland drew his 
boat up to its usual landing-place, and hav¬ 
ing secured it, he took his way up the path 
that led to the forest. At the present time 
he wore a sword—an accompaniment which 
he seldom indulged in; but he knew that 
the young Lord Cleaveland was upon - the 
watch to kill him, and he liked not to be un¬ 
prepared. The weapon he carried was 
heavy, and its virtues has been tested by his 
father in many a hard-fought battle; and he 
who carried it was no novice in its use. 

The young man had proceeded some 
twenty rods on his way, when tbe sound of 
quick footfalls burst upon his ear. The path 
ahead of him was shut out from his view by 
an abrupt turn, and starting back a pace he 


waited to see who it was coming. He had 
to wait but a moment, however, for hardly 
had he come to a stand when the figure of 
Lord John Cleaveland appeared at the turn. 
The latter’s step3 were quick and nervous, 
and he had been walking with his eyes bent 
to the ground, but when he cleared the bend 
in the path he instinctively raised his head, 
and he started with a sudden exclamation as 
he beheld his humble rival. 

The young lord stopped, and after a mo¬ 
ment he gazed upon the fisherman. His 
small gray eyes flashed with a vivid fire, and 
with hasty movement he drew his sword 
from its sheath. He took a step forward, 
and then stopping again, he dropped the 
point of his weapon upon the ground. A 
new emotion seemed to have possessed him, 
for he trembled, and a nervous hesitation 
was visible in his manner. Rage and fury 
were depicted upon every lineament of his 
features, but yet they were strangely blended 
with something that looked not unlike a 
momentary disappointment. 

“ Armed! ” at length fell involuntarily 
from the lips of the young lord. 

“ Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Cecil, with bitter 
scorn, at once seeing the cause of John 
Cleaveland’s hesitation. “And did you 
think to find me unarmed that you might 
assassinate me?” 

“ I sought to punish thee—I sought to re¬ 
move a poisonous viper from my path; but I 
like not to fight with one so low.” 

“ Then you can easily avoid it, for I seek 
not an encounter. Let me pass, and you 
shall be relieved from what you so much 
fear.” 

“ You pass not this spot alive! You have 
struck me, and your life shall pay the pen¬ 
alty.” 

“ I struck you, Lord John Cleaveland, be¬ 
cause you were acting the cowardly villain.' 
I struck you that an innocent girl might be 
saved, and as such I would strike you again, 
even were it to the death. You are a cow¬ 
ard, and a base, mean-hearted villain! I 
looked for this meeting, and since' I have 
expected it 1 have been prepared for it. For 
your information I will tell you that few 
men are my superiors in the use of the weap¬ 
ons we carry.” 

“ Ho man shall strike me and live! ” ex¬ 
claimed Cleaveland, as he advanced. “ The 
epithets you have now applied affect me not, 
for you are too far beneath me to give them 
weight.” 
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. The looks and manner of the young lord 
belied his words, for the language of Cecil 
Leland had stung him to the quick, and he 
started forward literally boiling over with 
rage. 

“ Stand back! stand back! ” uttered Cecil, 
as he drew his own weapon. “ Pause ere it 
be too late, for I would not have thy blood 
on my hands.” 

“ But I would have thine—and I will have 
it. Take that!” 

Cecil did take the thrust that was made at 
him, but he took it upon the point of his own 
weapon and then threw it harmlessly off. 
Again and again Cleaveland lunged, but 
each time the quick eye of his antagonist 
caught the direction of the stroke and 
warded it off. Cleaveland raged and foamed 
with passion, while Cecil was cool and col¬ 
lected; but yet the former handled his sword 
with skill, and the latter saw that he could 
not much longer keep up the contest. Twice 
already had his enemy’s bosom been open, 
but he had not taken advantage of it. 

“ Draw back! draw back! John Cleaveland, 
fori would not harm you,” returned Cecil, 
as for the third time he knocked the young 
lord’s sword point to the ground, thus leav¬ 
ing his bosom exposed. “ I would not make 
your father childless.” 

John Cleaveland spoke not in reply, bnt 
again raising his sword he pressed on. His 
teeth were set firmly together, his lips were 
colorless, and between them stood a few 
drops of white foam. Cecil Leland stepped 
back, caught one stroke of his antagonist’s 
sword and threw it over his right shoulder. 
He' took one more step back, and with in¬ 
creased confidence Cleaveland followed him 
up.' Cecil watched with an eagle eye the 
Whirling motion of the weapon that was 
turned against him. He gently turned its 
point up, and then, with a motion so quick 
and powerful that nothing could have with¬ 
stood it, he dealt John Cleayeland’s sword a 
blow close upon the hilt that Bent it whiz¬ 
zing from its owner’s hand. The young 
fisherman knew that he should not miss his 
object, and as the sword fell he sprang and 
picked it up: 

Just at young Leland’s right hand had 
stood a double-trunked oak tree, only sep¬ 
arated atMhe height of five feet by one or 
two inches, and quick as thought he ran the 
conquered sword into the crevice, and then, 
with a sudden jerk, he snapped the bright 
blade in twain. 


“ Now are you satisfied ? ” coolly asked, 
Cecil, as he cast the bladeless hilt upon the ; 
ground. _• ;; 

For some time, John Cleaveland gazed-, 
upon his victor without speaking. His- 
bosom heaved, and his hands nervously 
clutched the open air at his side. 

“You shall not escape me thus,” he at 
length exclaimed. “ I will have the blood 
of thy dastard heart yet; so look to your¬ 
self.” 

“Now look ye, John Cleaveland,” re¬ 
turned the young fisherman, while a look of 
anger began to mantle his features, “ I will 
not let you off so easily again. If you seek 
my life after this, either you shall have it, 
or your own shall be the forfeit. Beware, 
now, for I speak not idly.” 

“ Look to yourself—that’s all, for I may ; 
be upon you when you least suspect it,” ut¬ 
tered Cleaveland between his clenched teeth. 

“ As long as you remain in Northumber¬ 
land, you may be sure I shall watch you, for 
the man who can descend to brutish violence 
upon a defenceless female will not hesitate 
toseekvengeance upon him who has thwarted 
him in his diabolical plans. Never fear, sir, 
but that I shall watch you, and when we 
meet again may you be a better man.” 

As Cecil spoke he advanced and passed 
his late antagonist. He still held his naked 
sword in his hand, and Lord John involun¬ 
tarily stepped aside. The latter remained in 
a deep, troubled thought, with his eyes fixed 
upon the jeweled hilt of his broken sword, 
which lay upon the ground a few feet from 
him, while the former, once more thrusting 
his trusty weapon into its sheath, soon 
turned the bend in the path, and was beyond 
a view of the late conflict. 

Cecil’s way lay towards the old castle, for 
he had received a summons to attend the 
earl, and as he walked along, his mind was 
of course wholly occupied by the affair that 
had just transpired, though the meditation 
lessened not the speed of his motion. He 
had reached the high rock, around the base 
of which the path took a turn, and near 
which we first met the smuggler captain, when 
he was startled by a large black adder that lay 
half coiled up in his way. The serpent 
raised its flat head as the young man ap¬ 
proached, ran out its forked tongue and sent 
forth a sharp hiss, and then moved off into 
the wood to the right. Cecil drew his sword 
and followed the poisonous viper, but at the 
distance of one or two rods it wormed its 
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way beneath a large stone, and for a mo¬ 
ment our hero stood irresolute. He liked 
not to move the stone with his hands, hut 
yet he wished to destroy the venomous rep¬ 
tile, and to this end he searched about for 
a stick. He found none, however, save a 
few rotten ones, and so he cut a bough off 
with his sword, and having suitably trimmed 
it he went back to the stone and pried it 
over. The adder started out, but ere it 
could move beyond the reach of Cecil’s stick 
it was writhing in the agonies of death. As 
soon as the youth had despatched the ser¬ 
pent, he was upon the point of turning back 
again, when a folded paper, that lay in the 
bend of the overturned stone, caught his 
eye, and stooping over, he picked it up. It 
bore no address, but on opening it he read 
as follows:— 

“ Garl:—I do not know when you will find 
this, but I put it here on Friday. Beware, 
for there is a spy upon your track. Be care¬ 
ful above all things, to steer clear of the 
castle. There is more thought by others 
than perhaps either you or I are aw are of. 
You need not fear Cecil, but I would advise 
yon not to trust him further. M.” 

Again and again the young man perused 
the strange missive, and he knew that the 
hand-writing was that of his mother. He 
knew that his mother was sworn to assist 
and protect the smugglers as far as lay in her 
power, but in this note he thought he could 
detect her knowledge of their piracies. Who 
could this spy be? Cecil thought it must 
mean himself, though the writer did not dare 
say so, for he remembered the conversation he 
had held with his mother with regard to Garl 
Tamell. At any rate, the youth felt sure 
that Garl would not return till the first of 
the week, and the present day was Friday— 
the very date of the letter; he resolved to 
keep his own counsel and await any result 
that might flow from his mother’s suspic¬ 
ions, little doubting that he could circum¬ 
vent any plot that might be made against 
himself. 


CHAPTER IX. 

AX IMPORTANT CONFERENCE. 

• The old earl with seated in his large arm¬ 
chair when Cecil with introduced into his 
presence, and was a kind smile he welcomed 
the youth to his present interview. Cecil 
gratefully acknowledged the kindness, and 
then at a sign from the old man he took a seat. 


“ Cecil,” commenced the earl, as soon as 
the attendant had withdrawn, “ I have 
called you upon an important subject, but ere 
I proceed I-have two important requests to 
make. The first is, that you will not deceive 
me in any of your answers, either directly or 
indirectly.” 

“ As God lives, sir, I will not.” 

“And the other is, that you will not even 
hint to others the subject of my business.” 

“ You may trust me with your life,” re¬ 
turned Cecil, proudly, but yet with consid¬ 
erable show of nervous anxiety, for the 
thought of his love for Ida flashed through 
his mind. “ I will not deceive you, sir, nor 
betray whatever of confidence you may 
repose in me.” 

“ TVhal I have to say concerns the smug¬ 
glers that infest this coast, and knowing 
that you ”- 

“Hold a moment,” interrupted.Cecil, 
while a sudden painfulness flitted across his 
face; “ I told you I would not deceive you, 
but still I must beg permission to retain such 
knowledge as I may desire.” 

“ Of course, Cecil, I will ask no more than 
you are willing to give,” frankly returned 
the earl. “ I have received from the king 
letters commanding me to use my exertions 
in ferreting out and bringing to justice the 
smugglers that infest our coast, and he also 
intimates that they have a haunt near my 
own castle. Now I have long known that 
contraband goods were frequently landed 
somewhere along our coast, but I knew not 
that they had any particular place near here. 
I know that your father was a smuggler, and 
I have reason to believe that ever since his 
death, you.bave been acquainted with many 
of their incomings and outgoings, though .1 
know that you are not by heart one of their 
number.” 

“ I thank you, Sir 'William, for your good 
opinion, and I assure you that I have in 
truth merited it. I have known much of 
the smugglers’ affairs, for when my father 
was upon his deathbed, he gained from me a 
most fearful, binding oath, that I would as¬ 
sist his old comrades whenever they might 
need it. I have feared to break that oath, 
but now it no longer binds me. I am free 
from the lawless compact against which my 
soul has ever revolted.” 

“Have you been with the smugglers on 
any of their recent excursions ? ” asked the 
old earl, as he gazed with a peculiar admira¬ 
tion into the face of the youth. 
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“ No, sir—not for-over four years.” 

“ But yet you have known of those excur¬ 
sions ? ” 

“ Yes, sir; for I have frequently helped 
them get their goods on shore.” 

“Ah, and do they make a practice of 
landing them near here ? ” 

“ Yes, sir—they sometimes run their brig 
into the Lollards, run their cargoes by night 
up the stream in boats, hide them in the 
forest, and, as opportunity offers, convey 
them to the high road. Some, however, are 
landed to the southward, and some to the 
northward of here.” 

“ And now, Cecil, I have another question, 
still more important, to ask you. An asser¬ 
tion, has been made before the Admiralty 
that these same smugglers have been guilty 
of the most fearful piracy and wholesale 
murder. Can you tell me aught of this ? ” 

The young man started at this announce¬ 
ment, and hesitated for a moment; but soon 
he regained his composure, and looking 
steadily into the old earl’s face, he replied 

“ Sir William, ere I proceed any further 
in this matter, I would ask of you a pledge.” 

“ Name it, my boy.” 

“ I would ask you to give me your pledge 
that you will not use the intelligence I may 
give you, until such time as I may give such 
consent.” 

“ You might never give such consent.” 

“ But I will—and that, too, within a 
month,” confidently returned Cecil. ' 

“Well,”-said Sir William, after a mo¬ 
ment’s thought, “ I give you my pledge to 
that effect.” 

“ Then, sir, I will answer your question, 
and give you my reasons for the condition I 
ask; but had you asked this question one 
week ago, I could not have answered it. 
The smugglers who frequent the Lollard’s 
Bpy have committed some most atrocious 
piracies, and I think they are even now up¬ 
on such an expedition, and, sir, I had in my 
own heart resolved that some of them should 
be brought to justice.” 

“ Some of them, Cecil ?• Are they not ail 
equally guilty ? ” 

“Let me explain, Sir William. Among 
that smuggler-band there are some who have 
been friends to me—friends who laughed and 
played with me in childhood—who taught 
me the rudiments of my present knowledge 
—who took pleasure in seeing me happy, 
and who protected me from danger, some¬ 
times even at the risk of their own lives. 


To them I am bound by a solemn oath not 
to betray their liberties; but throwing that 
oath aside, I could not give myself as a tool, 
for their arrest. Were they by their own 
means to fall into the hands of justice, I. 
could not feel sorry—I could sorrow for the 
deed that led them to the fate, but not for the. 
fate itself; but were I to betray them—still, 
friends as they are—I should trample upon 
the purest feelings and impulses of my own 
heart. The pure heart will shun the society 
of old friends when that society involves 
had example, but it ought not to betray 
them.” 

The old earl hail gazed fixedly into the 
illumined features of the young speaker, and 
as he now came to a momentary pause he 
started up from his chair and caught the 
youth by the hand. 

“ Humble as you are, Cecil, you are yet a 
noble fellow,” exclaimed the old man, “ and 
I honor you for the pure sentiments of your 
heart. I know I may trust you in this 
matter.” 

Here Sir William sank back into his old 
armchair, and then continued:— 

“ Now tell me the secret of this affair.” 

“ I can tell you in a few words,” returned 
the young man, with a glow of grateful 
pride. “ Since my father’s death, until 
within a year or two, Mark Buntnell has had 
command of the smuggler brig, but he was 
superseded by a man named Gail Tamell, 
who offered the crew golden inducements to 
make him their leader. • They were pleased 
with the prospects of speedy wealth which 
he held up, and they elevated him to the 
command he sought. Erelong after Tamell 
took charge of the brig he introduced some 
fifteen or twenty men of his own kind on 
hoard, and then he showed his true colors. 
He was bound to turn the smuggler into a 
pirate, and partly by threats, he succeeded 
in his villainous plans. Now this Garl 
Tamell and his own immediate followers I 
will myself contrive to deliver np; but the 
rest—my old comrades—I must first get out 
of the way, for I know that when they are 
once clear of their present compact, they 
will never again return to it. Now you un¬ 
derstand my position.” 

“ Perfectly,” returned the old earl, “ and 
you shall have it all your own way. There 
has always been a man-of-war brig sent on 
to our coast, so my letters say, to hunt up 
this smuggling pirate, and she may yet fall 
into their hands.” 
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“Alas, Sir Willi air,” returned Cecil, 
while a shudder ran through his frame, “ the 
government will never see their brig again, 
and I fear that not a soul of her crew will 
tell the tale of her loss.” 

“ Howl ” exclaimed the old man, starting 
with a sudden surprise. “ Surely these pi¬ 
rates have not destroyed a ting’s vessel ? ” 
“ Ho sir, she was dashed in pieces on the 
Beak Reefs.” 

Cecil hesitated a moment as he spoke, and 
then he went on and recounted the facts as 
they had happened, from bis meeting with 
Garl Tamell in the forest, to his conversa¬ 
tion with Buntnell in the Ranger’s cabin. 
After he had closed his minute account, the 
earl sat for some moments in a deep and 
troubled thought; but at length he said:— 

“ Well, Cecil, under all the circumstances 
I cannot blame you for the hand you had in 
the affair, for it will yet turn out for good; 
hut I would like to know how they disposed 
of their cargo.” 

. “ X suppose, sir, that such portions as 
they wished to land here were conveyed up 
the river that night, where they were placed 
in the hands of confidential agents.. Early 
on the following morning the brig was off, 
and I suppose the remainder of her cargo 
was carried further up towards the coast of 
Scotland, for they have an extensive secret 
agency in Berwick.” 

“ Have you any idea when the smugglers 
will be here again ? ” 

“Ho, sir; but when they are you may be 
sure X shall he on the alert.” 

“I hope you will. But about this Garl 
Tamell—who is he ? ” 

“ That is more than I can tell you, though 
I must confess that a strange suspicion has 
taken possession of my brain that I have 
seen him under different circumstances.” 

“ How old a man is he ? ” 

“ I should say that he was not far from 
forty, though not older than that.” 

“ You said that he had gone upon a land 
route somewhere.” 

“ Yes, probably to see some of his agents.” 
“ When will he return ? ” 

“ Let’s see—to-day is Friday. He may be 
back Sunday, and perhaps not until Mon¬ 
day.” 

“ Then you may see him 1 ” 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“ Why not arrest him, then, at once ? ” 
v“ Because,” returned Cecil, “ by so doing 
we may lose the rest of the villains, for there 


are others on hoard the brig as bloody as 
himself, and who would undoubtedly he glad 
to take the command, and pursue the same 
atrocious course. Ho, I think it best hot to 
trouble him till we can take the rest with 
him. H sufficient force could only be held 
in waiting, we might entrap them the first 
time they come into the bay, and I shall prob¬ 
ably discover when that occurs.” 

“ As for that matter,” said the earl, “I 
can give from my own household a sufficient 
force. I cannot have less than fifty stout 
men about the castle—take my hostlers, 
woodmen, gamekeepers, and other servants 
altogether.” 

“ Then the matter may be easily arranged, 
and I will give you early intelligence of the 
pirates’ approach,” said Cecil. 

“ But where will Tamell join his vessel ?” 
asked Sir William, as a sudden thought 
seemed to flash through his mind. 

“ I do not know. He has of course ap¬ 
pointed some rendezvous, but in all proba¬ 
bility it’s some way north of here.” 

“ Then X may consider the matter settled 
for the present; hut I tell you, Cecil, if you 
succeed, your reward shall be a handsome 
one.” 

“ Reward, sirl ” iterated the young man, 
while his eye seemed to emit a succession of 
bright sparks. “ Ho, Sir William, for any 
other labor than this I might take pay, but I 
would not have the world point its finger at 
me and say. ‘ There goes the man that be¬ 
trayed his brothers for money! ”’ 

“ You take a wrong idea of this matter.” 

“ Perhaps I do, sir; but such are my feel¬ 
ings, and I would not trample upon them.” 

“Well, have your own way,” relumed 
the earl, in a kind tone. “ I do not blame 
you, and if I were in your position I might 
act the same; but nevertheless, you shall 
not go without a suitable reward.” 

Cecil made no objection to the proposition, 
and erelong afterwards he took his leave of 
Sir William and passed out from the room. 

CHAPTER X. 

THE STJBPBISE. 

Sabbath morning dawned. It was a calm 
and beautiful morning, and within the large 
hall of the old castle were assembled the 
household for divine worship. Lord John 
Cleaveland was not there—he had started for 
Oxford; but Cecil Leland was there, and he 
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knelt by the side of Ida Stanley. The old 
earl alone remained in his Beat, but ■while 
the others were upon their knees, he bent 
his head forward at the foot of the temporary 
altar. 

The venerable priest commenced the ser¬ 
vices, and when he closed them each one 
present felt more happy and more devout. 
There was considerable confusion when the 
household began to separate, and taking ad¬ 
vantage of the scene, Ida pulled Cecil by the 
sleeve, and made a motion for him to follow 
her. He did so, and she led the way to the 
garden back of the castle. There was a 
Btrange mixture of anxiety and curiosity 
upon her features aB she passed along, and 
the young man wondered not a little at its 
import. 

“ Cecil,” she commenced, as soon as they 
had reached one of the arbors, where they 
took a seat side by side, “ early this morning, 
before the dew had been drank up by the 
warm rays of the sun, I took a walk up the 
hill towards the old chapel. I had intended 
to go only part way up, but the fresh morn¬ 
ing air was so inviting, and the scene was so 
lovely, that I found myself in sight of the 
old chapel before I was aware that I had 
walked half the distance. Instantly on see¬ 
ing that dismal-looking place ”- 

“ Only dismal from associations,” inter¬ 
rupted Cecil; “for of itself ’tis alovely spot.” 

“ Perhaps so,” continued Ida. “ Well, as 
I was saying, the moment I saw the chapel 
I turned to retrace my steps; but hardly had 
I done so when I was intercepted by a man 
who came bounding down from one of the 
h^ggy, sloping cliffs to my left. He stopped 
directly in front of me, and raised his laced 
hat from his head. At first I should have 
screamed, for the intruder was a savage, re¬ 
pulsive looking man; but when I saw that 
he was so apparently polite, I thought it 
might be some casual traveler, and I 
stopped.” 

“But he offered no violence?” uttered 
Cecil; 

“No—listen. He smiled, and told me I 
was beautiful.” ' ; 

“ He was a truth-teller at all events.” 

Ida blushed, and then continued:— 

“He advanced a step and took my hand 
and pressed it to his lips. Then I would 
have screamed, but I dared not.” 

“The villain I ” ejaculated Cecil. 

“ Then he let go of my hand and told me 
that the sight of me had filled his heart with 


love, and that he should see me again. I 
trembled with fear, and begged of him to let' 
me pas3. He smiled again—but ’twas a 1 
half-sarcastic smile—and stepped one side. 

‘ I shall see you again,’ he uttered, as I fled; 
past him, and with all the speed I could' 
command I ran towards the castle; but he 
made no movement to follow me, for at the 
path I instinctively turned my head back, 
and I Baw him standing where I left him.” 

“ How did he look ? How was he 
dressed ? ” asked the young man, in nervous 
excitement. 

“ He was a stout, dark-looking man.” 

“ With shaggy black hair ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Did he wear a blue and white feather in 
his hat ? ” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ He is a villain, Ida—a deep, black¬ 
hearted villain.” 

The fair girl shuddered and moved closer 
to her companion. 

“He is the captain of a gang of bloody 
pirates I” 

Ida uttered a low cry of fright. 

“ It is Garl Tamell whom you have met; 
but I think he meant you no harm. He 
must have met you by accident.” 

“But what did he mean by saying he 
should see me again ? ” 

“ Oh, only a mere piece of gallantry,” re¬ 
turned Cecil, hoping to quell the feara of his 
companion, but still having fears of his own, 
for the thought that Tamell might often 
have seen Ida about the grounds of the cas¬ 
tle, and fallen in love with her beauty, 
flashed upon his mind, and with that thought 
came the conviction that the villain would 
not hesitate to use any means in his power 
to gain the fair girl into his possession if he 
so wished. But he hid his thoughts from 
Ida, and taking her hand, he continued:— 

“You need not fear, sweet one, though 
for the present I would not risk myself alone 
away from the courtyard. There you will 
certainly be safe.” 

“ But what business could he have about 
here ? ” 

“ Oh, the smugglers have haunts all along 
our coast.” 

“ I thought you said he was a pirate ? ” 

“ Yes, Ida, I did. Many of the smugglers 
have turned their hands to that business.” 

“ And do they congregate about here f ” 
asked Ida, as she involuntarily looked about 
her in alarm. 
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“ Not often, dearest. Sometimes they ran 
a cargo into the Lollards, but they will not 
do it much longer.” 

“ I thought Buntnell was captain of the 
smugglers,” said Ida, as she began to regain 
her composure. 

“ Buntnell ? and how did you know him ? ” 
asked Cecil, in some surprise. 

“ Why, don’t you remember the man that 
some of our folks fouud between two and 
three years ago, who had fallen and hurt 
him near the old chapel? the one whom I 
nursed till he got well ? ” 

“ Ah, yes—I remember.” 

“ Well, after he had gone, old Malcolm 
told me he was the smuggler captain.” 

“ So he used to be, Ida, but he is not so 
now. This Garl Tamell has superseded 
him. But cheer up, sweet love. You have 
nothing to fear, for I will watch over you as 
I would over my own life. Only you must 
not for the present venture too far away.” 

“ I will not again, Cecil.” 

“ Do not, for I should be most miserable 
should evil befall you.” 

As the young man spoke he gazed tenderly 
into the eyes of the fair girl, and she, too, 
gazed into his. There must have been magic 
in that look, for gradually Cecil’s arm had 
been finding its way around his companion’s 
slender form, and at that moment their lips 
came together. 

The tide of love rolled forth its sweetest, 
purest waters, but in a moment that tide 
fell against a hidden rock, its waves fell for 
an instant to a dead calm, and then rolled 
back to their fountain. The aged form of 
Sir William Cleaveland darkened the en¬ 
trance to the arbor! 

The old earl gazed in speechless wonder 
upon the scene that met his eye. Cecil 
withdrew his arm from its welcome rest, 
and sat trembling beneath the keen glance 
that was fixed upon him, while Ida, with a 
half-stifled exclamation of pain, nestled her 
head upon her lover’s shoulder. 

“ Cecil,” at length said Sir William, 
while an expression of pain rested upon his 
time-wrought face, “ is this the way you re¬ 
pay me for all I have done for you ? ” 

“ Indeed, Sir William,” uttered the young 
man, in a hesitating, embarrassed manner, 
“ you misunderstand me.” 

“I surely can understand what I see,” re¬ 
turned the earl. 

“But you cannot see what I feel,” said 
the young man, arising from his seat and 


taking a step forward, while he bowed his 
head respectfully. “ I trust, sir, that I have 
not offended you ? ” 

The old man ran his eye over the noble 
form of the youth, and then he regarded the 
shrinking form of Ida Stanley. A pleasant 
look struggled half way up to his brow, but 
he instantly repressed it, and turning again 
to Cecil, he said:— 

“ I had not thought, when I extended to 
you the hospitalities of my roof, that you 
would repay it thus. Ah, now I see who has 
robbed my son of a bride.” 

“ Sir William,” uttered Cecil, gaining con¬ 
fidence as he proceeded, “ had you given me 
only the shelter of your roof, I might never 
have raised my eyes to your ward; but you 
gave to my companionship the sweet angel 
of your home—you asked me to guide her in 
her forest rambles, to sail with her upon the 
bay, to protect her among the rugged cliffs, 
and to beguile her leisure moments. I did 
it, and when I found pleasure in her society, 
I began to long for it. I considered not then 
the deep passion I was cherishing in my 
bosom, and still I held the sweet cup to my 
lips and quaffed the love stream that flowed - 
from it. At length I understood the power 
that had sanctified the altar of my soul and 
then I would have burs? the bonds that 
bound me, but I had not the power. My 
heart is not made of such adamantine mate¬ 
rial that it could pass unscathed through the 
ordeal to which you yourself subjected it.” 

The old earl’s face had been stern, but it 
now struggled between the shades of pain 
and kindness. He did love the humble 
fisher-boy, for his young heart had ever been 
good and true, and his happy face had shed 
many a ray of sunshine over the old man’s 
heart. Sir William had many a time joyed 
to see the happy children play, and as he 
stood and gazed upon them now, he could 
not find it in his heart to be angry; butpnde 
yet whispered in his soul. 

“ Cecil,” he said, at length, “ if you had 
been honest towards me—honest to yourself 
—you would have checked this intimacy 
when you began to feel its power.” 

“ Father—Sir William,” murmured Ida, 
springing forward and throwing her arms 
about the old man’s neck, “ Cecil is not to 
blame for this. It is I, I, who am to blame. 
He told me that he should leave me—that he 
might never see me more, and he would 
have bidden me farewell. I could not bear 
the separation, and I asked him why he was 
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going. He wished not to tell me, but still 
said he mast go. At length I knew that he 
loved me—that he dared not confess it, and 
that he would remove himself from the influ¬ 
ence of a passion which he deemed hopeless. 
I made him confess, and then I told him 
that I, too, had loved in return. This was 
after you spoke to me about your son. Then 
I knew not that Cecil loved me. Blame me, 
Sir William, and on me let your censure 
fall.” 

The old earl put the fair suppliant from 
him and commenced pacing up and down 
the arbor. There were two powerful emo¬ 
tions at work in his bosom. One was the 
natural love and kindness of his nature, the 
other was the deep pride of his noble blood. 

“ Ida,” be said, as he stopped in front of 
where she stood, “ when your noble father 
left you to my care, he gave not only your 
happiness, but your honor, into my keeping. 
You are to me aB my own daughter, and the 
blood that flows in your veins is as pure as 
my own, I am sorry this thing has hap¬ 
pened, for I have been to blame—I have 
been blind to the natural result of my own 
doings, yet I dare not allow your union.” 

“ Oh, say not so,” cried Ida, again flinging 
her arms about the earl’s neck, while tears 
rolled over her cheeks. 

The old man was moved, for when he 
turned his head upon Cecil, he found him, 
too, in. tears, though th youth was strug¬ 
gling hard to keep them back. He felt Ida’s 
heart throbbing against his bosom, and a 
bright teardrop gathered in his own eye. 
At length he turned to Cecil and said:— 

“ Cecil, now I am not prepared to settle 
this momentous affair, though I would have 
given half my fortune had it not have hap¬ 
pened, for in either case I must be the suf¬ 
ferer, Either I must break through and 
trample under foot the stem law of our 
proud nobility, or I must crush the heart of 
this s weet child. But I would ask of you one 
promise. Pledge me your word that you 
will not speak again with Ida till Garl Tamell 
is in my power. I ask this because I have 
heard that the pirate chieftain meditates 
some dire calamity against my house.” 

“Howl What I Who told you this?” 
uttered Cecil, aroused in an instant from his 
dejection. 

“I know not who,” returned the earl, 
“ but last night I received an anonymous 
letter bidding me be on my guard against 
him.” 


“By heavens I the villain met Ida this 
very morning near the old chapel, and ’twas 
to tell me this that she drew me hither. I tell 
thee, Sir William, ’tis against her the blow 
is aimed. She knew him not then, but the 
moment she described him to me I recog¬ 
nized him.” 

The earl turned an inquiring look towards 
Ida, and she told him all that had transpired. 

He listened attentively to the end. and 
then, while a dark cloud passed over his face, 
he said:— 

“ The villain must be taken. He cannot 
be far from here.” 

“Too far to be captured, at all eventB,” 
returned Cecil. “If you will guard your 
castle, and look well to Ida, I will erelong 
trap Garl Tamell, and in the meantime I will 
give you the pledge you ask.” 

“ Cecil, I thank thee,” uttered Sir William, 
extending his hand to the youth as he spoke. 
“I begin to fear this wicked man, and I 
would have him safe.” 

“ And so you shall, sir.” 

“Now, Ida, come with me to the castle,” 
said the earl, “ and you Cecil, follow on, for 
I would see the alone.” 

As the old man spoke he took his fair 
ward by the hand, and led her on through 
the homeward path, while Cecil followed 
slowly after them. 


CHAPTER XT. 

THE WARNING. 

The subject of the earl’s interview with 
Cecil was only a further arrangement for the 
capture of Garl Tamell and his band, but 
they arrived at nothing more definite than 
had previously been understood. Not a 
word was spoken about the affair of the 
young people’s love, though the young man 
every moment expected it would be broached. 
Whatever may have been Sir William’s feel¬ 
ings in regard to the matter, it affected him 
not in the least towards his young compan¬ 
ion, for his manner was as frank and open 
as ever, and no reserve marked his nsual de¬ 
portment. Upon this circumstance, how¬ 
ever, Cecil placed no undue weight in favor 
of his suit with Ida, for he too well knew 
the disposition of the old man. He knew 
the earl to be one of those who never allow 
useless troubles to perplex them; and he 
knew, too, that the kind old man relied im¬ 
plicitly upon the assurance he had received 
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from himself that he would not speak with 
Ida, other than in way of common courtesy, 
till the appointed time. 

It was some time past noon when Cecil 
left the castle, and on his way homeward he 
took the path towards the river, as he wished 
to take some fishing-tackle along with him 
from his boat. He walked fast, and in a 
■comparatively short space of time he reached 
the spot where his skiff was hauled up. He 
was just in the act of stepping over the gun- 
whale after his tackle, when a rustling in the 
bushes near him attracted his attention. He 
sprang instantly back, laid his hand upon 
the hilt of his sword, and was about to draw 
it from its scabbard, when he saw that the 
intruder was a small boy, and one whom he 
had seen on board the Ranger. 

“ Ah, what are you doing here ? ” inquired 
Cecil, not a little surprised at seeing the boy 
there. 

“ I have been watching for you, sir,” re¬ 
turned the lad, stepping forward. 

“ And what do you want with me ? ” 

The boy cast a furtive glance about him, 
and stepping nearer he said, in a low, anx¬ 
ious tone:— 

“ You won’t betray me, sir ? ” 

“ Betray you ? No.” 

“ Nor the one that sent me ? ” 

“ No—speak on.” 

“ Swear—swear that you won’t betray us,” 
continued the boy, again casting about him 
the same nervous glance. 

“ Then I swear.” 

“ By the holy cross ? ” 

“ Yes, by the holy cross, that I won’t be¬ 
tray you,” returned Cecil, whose curiosity 
was now wrought up to the highest pitch. 
“ Now speak out.” 

“ Well, sir,” and again he looked about 
him, “ Garl Tamell seeks your life. You 
must beware of him.” 

“ Ha, how learned you this ? ” 

“ Mark Buntnell overheard him last night 
talking with one of the men.” 

“ And what did he say ? ” 

“ I don’t know exactly. Buntnell told me 
to come here and stay till I saw you, and 
inform you of Tamell’s plan. All he told 
me was, that Tamell suspected that you 
meant to betray him into the hands of the 
officers, and that he had sworn to have your 
life.” 

“But where did this conversation take 
place ?” 

“ In the cabin, sir.” 


“ On the brig ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ But where is she ? ” 

“ At Wing Cove.” 

“ And where is Tamell ? ” 

“ I do not know. He came on board yes¬ 
terday, but he went away again before day¬ 
light this morning.” 

“ Buntnell sent you, did he ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And where are you to join the brig 
again ? ” 

“ At the cove.” 

“ Do you know where Tamell is going to 
join her? ” 

“Bunt: -'ll knows, but he didn’t tell me. 
The brig’s going to stop at the cove till to¬ 
morrow to take in water, and I shall get 
back along before midnight.” 

Cecil Leland gazed into the face of the boy 
for several moments in profound silence. 
The intelligence he had received was of 
course unexpected, but the subject-matter 
of it was by no means new to his_thoughts; 
yet the warning was timely, for” he knew 
that the villain was even now in the vicinity, 
or at least, he had every reason to believe 
so. 

“Tell me one thing more, boy,” said 
Cecil, at length. “ Where is the brig bound 
on her next trip ? ” 

“I don’t know, sir.” 

“Well, did Buntnell say anything : about 
how Tamell intended to meet me?” 

“ No—I guess he didn’t hear anything 
about it, only that the captain meant to kill 
you.” 

Again our hero fell into a fit of musing, 
and ever and anon he would cast over the 
features of the boy a keen,, penetrating 
glance. Once or twice .a questioiij or a re¬ 
mark of some.kind, seemed struggling, upon 
his lips, but it was quickly holden. back, and 
another searching glance would follow. At 
length Cecil bent his eyes to the ground, 
placed his forefinger upon jiis nether lip, and 
after a moment’s meditation in that matter, 
he looked up to his young informant, and 
said:— 

“ Buntnell would nothave trusted you with 
this errand unless you had been perfectly 
safe with a secret.” 

“ I owe my life to Mark Buntnell, sir, and 
though I can’t say that 1 much admire the 
life I am forced to lead, yet between.him 
and me there is a tie that cannot be 
broken.” 
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“ Then you will deliver to Buntnell an er¬ 
rand from me, and beware that not another 
soul hears it ? ” 

“ I will, certainly,” returned the boy, in a 
frank tone and manner. 

“Then tell him that the next time the 
brig lands anywhere here, he must let me 
know of it. Tell him that his own safety, 
and that of onr own crew, depend upon it; 
and above all, warn him not to mention this 
to another soul. Tell him that whatever 
may come, Cecil Leland will protect his old 
friends, and that under whatever circum¬ 
stances they may be brought on this coast I 
will stand by them. Will you tell him this ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I will.” 

“ Mind now,” repeated Cecil, with em¬ 
phasis, “ tell him that the very first time the 
brig lands upon the coast of Northumber¬ 
land, X must know of it, and that ’tis for his 
own and his old companions’ safety that I 
ask it; and bid him not breathe it to a living 
soul. And you, too, will be secret ? ” 

“ As I live I will. But oh, tell me, sir, if 
all comes to pass, shall 1 he forever free 
from those fearful, bloody scenes ? ” 

“ If Buntnell consents, you shall.” 

“ Oh, then I know X shall, for X have heard 
him say that he wished himself clear of the 
scrape.” 

“ Tell me, my boy, what relation are you 
to Buntnell?” asked Cecil, as he regarded 
the lad with more , than an ordinary degree 
of interest. 

“ I am! the child of his only sister,” re¬ 
turned the boyinmonrnful accents. “ When 
■ rny parents died he took me in charge.” 

“■ And ybnr 'name ? ” 

' “ Harry Milbank, sir.” 

“ Well, Harry, you can return now, but 
mind What I have told you, and in the 
•meantimeyou shall not go unrewarded for 
• your services. Though I have nothing to pay 
yon now, yet I may have erelong.” 

“Think not of that, Mr. Leland,” uttered 
the boy, in an earnest, half-supplicating 
tone; “ for if you even exert yourself to 
free:ine from the bloody decks of the Banger 
X shall be eternally your debtor.” 


Cecil was pleased at the good heart which 
the lad thus manifested, not less than by 
the remarkable degree of intelligence which 
he evinced; and after bidding him to be 
careful and expeditions in his way back to 
Wing Cove, he shook him warmly by the 
hand and bade him farewell, again remind¬ 
ing him of the pledge he was under. 

The boy quickly disappeared among- the 
bushes, seeming desirous of avoiding any 
beaten path; and as soon as he was out of 
sight Cecil took his fishing-tackle from his 
boat and started on towards home. As he 
wended his way along the bank of the small 
river his thoughts were busy, not exactly 
with what he had heard, but with a concom- 
tant idea. He thought of his mother—he 
thought of the letter he had found beneath 
the rock, and he could not drive the belief 
from his mind that she had warned Garl 
Tamell of his probable treason. He could 
not, of course, think that his mother would 
do aught that she deemed would endanger 
his life, but he was well aware of her princi¬ 
pal incentive to action. She received nearly 
all her sustenance from the smugglers, and 
therefore she felt a lively interest in their 
welfare. She knew that her son was opposed 
to their method of life as smugglers, and 
she had ample reason to believe that he 
would desert them entirely if he knew their 
piratical propensities. Cecil believed his 
mother knew that the crew had become pi¬ 
rates, and that she felt a desire to keep him 
ignorant of the fact; so she merely advised 
Tamell not to trust him, thinking that with 
regard to himself the matter would there 
rest. Our hero, however, felt certain, from 
his knowledge of the pirate chieftain’s char¬ 
acter, that such a hint as his mother had, 
innocently perhaps, thrown out, would serve 
to raise Tamell mortally against him; and 
the more he thought, the more he became 
convinced that his mother’s hint had been 
the sole basis upon which the villain founded 
his deadly resolution—a resolution, however, 
the effects of which he felt himself duly pre¬ 
pared against. 


[To be continued.] 
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CHAPTER XU. 

THE DEADLY GLASS. 

It was nearly sundown when Cecil reached 
his home. His mother received him with 
her usual coolness, and shortly after he en¬ 
tered the house his supper was prepared, 
and he sat down to the repast. 

“ What have we here? ” he asked, as he 
took up a bottle, the neck of which was 
decorated with sUver foil, and which had the 
appearance of having heen recently opened. 

“Ah, that is some wine—capital old ; Bur¬ 
gundy,” returned his mother. 

“ Where did it come from ? ” asked Cecil, 
as he poured out some into the glass. 

“ It is some that the brig brought in on 
her last trip.” 

“ Garl Tamell sent it to you, I suppose,” 
the young man remarked, a3 he raised the 
glass to his lips. 

“ It might have been he,” returned Mrs. 
Leland. 

Cecil did not taste of the wine, for just as 
he was on the point of turning his glass for 
the draught, he caught an expression upon 
his mother’s face that made him hesitate. 
There. was a peculiar restlessness in her 
eyes, and a slight quiver, almost impercepti¬ 
ble, at the corners of her mouth. 

“ By the way,” said the young man, set¬ 
ting the untouched glass down without ex¬ 
hibiting the least sign of suspicion, “ did not 
Tamell bring this wine himself ? ” 

“.Why do you ask that?” returned the 
widow, with perceptible embarrassment. 

“ Oh, nothing—only if he did I should like 
to have seen him. Won’t you have a little 
of the wine, mother ? ’Twill do you good.” 

“ •No, no, my son, I do not like to drink so 
late; it makes me restless.” 

“ But you took some at supper last night, 

I think.", 

“ Yes, and I suffered from it.” 

“ Well, just as you like,” returned Cecil, 
without betraying any other emotion than 
that of mere filial solicitude. “But you 
have not answered my question.” 

“ To what question do you allude ? ” 

“ Whether Garl Tamell did not himself 
bring this wine—or, what I wish to know is, 
whether he has been here.” 

• Begun in the January Number. 


“ Yes, he has been here,” answered Mrs. 
Leland, in a tone too calm for pure artless¬ 
ness. 

“Have you seen my handkerchief?” 
asked Cecil, suddenly feeling about his bosom 
as if startled at missing the thing he asked 
for. 

“No, indeed I have not.” 

“ I declare, I believe I’ve not had it to¬ 
day.” 

As the young man spoke, in a tone and 
manner that gave the truth to eveiy word 
and movement, he arose from his chair and 
hastened to his small sleeping-room: In¬ 
stead, however, of procuring anything like a 
handkerchief, he unlocked his chest and took 
therefrom asmall ivory box, which he placed 
in his pocket, and then returned to the 
table. 

“I’ve found it just where I left it,” he 
remarked, as he once more took his seat.' : ■ 

If the widow had entertained any suspi- ’ 
cions that her son mistrusted aught of her' 
way, such suspicions were lulled into rest,: 
for she was eating with total unconcern, and' 
the restless look of her eyes had passed away. 

“Wonder if this Burgundy is good?” 
queried Cecil, again taking up his glass and 
looking at it. 

“’Tis excellent,” said his mother. 

“Is it old?” 

“ Look at the label.” 

“Five—three —two — seven; seventeen• 
years in the bottle. I declare,' it must .be 
good.” 

“ Just try it and see.” 

“Hold a moment,” uttered Cecil. “I 
hardly think that wine has been bottled so 
long.” 

“ But why don’t you taste it? ” urged his 
mother, the slight trembling or twitching • 
again being perceptible in the corner of her 
mouth. 

“ I have a better test than that, mother,” 
returned Cecil, with perfect coolness, “ a 
test by which I can tell almost to a day how 
long a wine has been bottled. Here it is,” 
he continued, as he took the small ivory box ■ 
from his pocket. “ You remember old 
Norma, the fortune-teller and witch?” ■: ' ' 

“ Yes,” returned the widow, with a slight ' 
shudder. . 

Complete in Four Numbers. 
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“Well, she gave it to me. See now its 
effects.” 

As the young man spoke he took a single 
grain of the powder, which was of a dull 
i yellowish hue, upon the end of his spoon 
and stirred it into the glass. In a moment 
the wine began to sparkle and foam, leaping 
up in a small globules, and running over 
upon the cloth, and at length it emitted a 
light, fleecy vapor. 

“ What think you of the test ? ” asked 
Cecil, as he regarded his mother with a 
sparkling eye and flushed cheek. 

“ First tell me its purport,” uttered Mrs. 
Leland, turning pale in spite of her exer¬ 
tions to preserve her composure. 

“Do you not know it? ” 

“No.” 

“ Mother,” pronounced the young man, 
in a low, meaning tone, “ I would fain be¬ 
lieve you. I hope you speak the truth. 
That wine was poisonedl ” 

“ Impossible! ” ejaculated his mother, 
turning paler than before, and trembling 
violently. 

“ It is true, and had I drank that glass of 
cruel liquid which dwells there in the guise 
of wine, I should now have been torturing 
in the iron grasp of death! When old Noma 
gave me that box, she assured me that no 
poison could escape it. This is the first time 
I have had occasion to try it, and you your¬ 
self have seen how truly she spoke. It has 
saved my life.” 

“ If the wine were indeed poisoned I be¬ 
lieve Garl Tamell knew nothing of it; ” and 
then while her countenance brightened up 
with a seemingly happy idea, she continued, 
“ Surely he would not have risked your life, 
for you are the best pilot the brig can com¬ 
mand.” 

A bitter smile passed over the features of 
the young man as his mother thus spoke, 
and he regarded her with a look that made 
her quail. 

“Mother,” he said, at length, as he 
arose from the table and stood proudly be¬ 
fore her, “ I do not accuse you of a hand in 
this villainous business, but if you try 
much more to shield Garl Tamell from 
blame, I shall begin to look upon you in a 
different light. As for him, I can read him 
as though he were a scroll, and mark me—I 
shall watch that he comes not to this house 
again. If he does, he goes not away alive. 
Let me hut learn of his presence here when 
I am away, and from that hour this cot shall 


be under the surveillance of the officers of 
justice.” 

“ Ha! then you would turn tratior ? ” ut¬ 
tered the widow, with sudden energy; “.you 
mean to betray the smugglers ? ” 

“Smugglers! Ha, ha, ha! ” bitterly 
laughed Cecil. “But hold. Do you sup¬ 
pose I have one drop of blood in my veins 
that would not curdle with indignation at the 
heart that gives it force if I were to betray 
the old companions of my father? You 
know I would not do it; but I tell thee Garl 
Tamell had better beware. He has sought 
my life, and henceforth I’ll hold him to the 
death! Now mark me, mother—give him 
not audience beneath this roof, or it shall be 
the worse for both of you.” 

“ What I do you dare to threaten me ? ” 
exclaimed Mrs. Leland, rising to her feet, 
and bending a flashing eye upon her son. 

Cecil spoke not, but he took up the glass 
of poisoned wine and held it towards his 
mother. The language of firm determina¬ 
tion that was written upon his proud fea¬ 
tures could not be mistaken; and after gaz¬ 
ing first at the fatal glass, and then at the 
speaking countenance of her son, the 
widow sank back into her chair. 

“ Now, mother,” said the young man, as 
he set down the glass and fixed upon his 
parent a steady gaze, “ answer me one ques¬ 
tion. When does Garl Tamell return to the 
brig ? ” 

“How should I know?” returned his 
mother, endeavoring, to assume an independ¬ 
ent tone and manner. 

“I care not how you know—I merely 
asked the question, and you will do best to 
answer me.” 

“ Then plainly, I know not.” 

“Will he be here again before the brig 
sails upon another cruise ? ” 

“No.” 

There was that about his mother’s an¬ 
swer that assured Cecil she spoke the truth, 
and after a moment’s hesitation he asked:— 

“ AVhere will he join the brig ? ” 

“ You would betray him if you knew.” 

“I will not lisp to a human beiDg one 
word that you tell me.” 

“ He joins it at the old cove this side of 
Berwick.” 

“ And he has now gone to do so ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And he has taken the great mail road to 
that place ? ” 

Mrs. Leland hesitated.. 
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“ 1 will not follow him, nor will I put a 
soul upon his track,” said Cecil, as he no¬ 
ticed his mother’s, hesitation. “ 1 ask so 
that I may know what course to pursue for 
my own safety.” 

Mrs. Leland knew that her son would not 
lie, and she told him that Tamell had taken 
the high road to the north, where he would 
join the brig as she had. described, stopping 
at Bedford to transact business with one of 
the secret agents. 

“ So much for Garl Tamell,” said the 
young man, and then he took several turns 
up and down the room. At length he stop¬ 
ped in front of his mother, and while his 
face assumed a serious tone, he said:— 

“ Now I would come to a matter nearer 
home. If I remember rightly, my father 
was buried at sea ? ” 

“ Yes, ’twas his own request that his body 
should be buried in the ocean that had al¬ 
ways been his home,” answered Mrs. Leland 
gazing up with a strange surprise into the 
face of her son. 

“ Have you seen him since ? ” 

“ Seen him ? Who ? ” 

“ My father.” 

“ Why, what is the matter, Cecil ? ” 

“ Has my father’s spirit ever appeared to 
your sight since that time ? ” 

“ No, indeed,” returned the smuggler’s 
widow, with a strange mixture of wonder 
and curiosity upon her features. “ Why do 
you ask that question ? ” 

“ I thought I saw him the other night. 
’Twas the night after I piloted the brig into 
the bay.” 

“ Saw my husband ? ” 

« Yes.” 

“ Where ? ” 

“ At the old chapel.” 

A fearful tremor shook the woman’s frame, 
but, quickly subduing it, she asked:— 

“ How did you see him ? What were the 
circumstances ? ” 

“ I had taken shelter in the chapel from 
the fierce storm. The atmosphere was 
dark—dark as night. Suddenly a human 
form, enveloped in a black robe, which cov¬ 
ered its head and hung down to its feet, en¬ 
tered the chapel. A flash of lightuing illu¬ 
mined the place for a moment, and revealed 
to me the pale, ghastly features of my fatherl 
He suddenly disappeared, but how, or where, 
1 know not.” 

“ And did you not search ? ” uttered Mrs. 
Leland, shaking with a fearful emotion. 


“ The next day I did, but I found nothing 
—not even a crack where a worm could have 
crawled away. I could not have been 
mistaken in those features. They were my 
father’s!” 

A strange succession of emotions passed 
over the working features of the woman 
during this short recital, but when it was 
closed she somewhat regained her com¬ 
posure, though there was yet a look upon 
her face which Cecil could not fathom. It 
was not the incredulous wonder he had ex¬ 
pected, but it was rather a look of momen¬ 
tary relief. 

“ It must have been an image of your 
brain,” she said, as she wiped the cold per¬ 
spiration from her brow. 

“ I know what I saw.” 

“ But did it not recognize you ? ” 

“No—I was in one corner, and escaped 
its notice.” 

Mrs. Leland regarded her son for some 
time as though she would have read his very 
soul, but the look that dwelt upon his face 
spoke only of simple, honest truth. 

“ I have never -seen what you speak of,” 
she uttered, and then half averting her face 
she began to clear away the supper things. 

Cecil watched her with an attentive eye, 
and he could not fail to discover that what 
he had said made her very uneasy; but it 
seemed far from being the effect of super¬ 
stitious dread. It seemed, rather, the re¬ 
sult of some less extraneous fear. He won¬ 
dered at his mother’s strange and inexplica¬ 
ble emotions, and as he wondered he dove 
into new thoughts. There might be a deep 
meaning to what he had witnessed at the old 
chapel. We shall see. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ABDUCTION. 

During a week after the old earl received 
the anonymous letter, biding him be on his 
guard against Garl Tamell, Ida ventured not 
herself without the courtyard. Several 
times had she and Cecil met, but they only 
passed the usual civilities of the occasion, 
though from their eyes there beamed a lan¬ 
guage which they had not the power nor the 
desire to hush—a language, too, which 
might prove full as dangerous to the human 
heart in its shower of love’s subtle arrows, 
as that oral speech which Sir William could 
guard against. 
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=■ The thoughts of danger had nearly passed 
from Ida Stanley’s mind. She was not of a 
nature to cherish suspicion long, nor could 
she allow herself to be made miserable by a 
continuous fear of distant evil. Through 
the week she had heard nothing, seen noth¬ 
ing, calculated to excite further fear, and 
she saw not why the free air should be 
longer shut out from her. 

“ Annette,” she said to her maid, one 
pleasant afternoon, “ now for a trip in the 
park. 'We’ve been shut up in the courtyard 
long enough.” 

“ So I think,” returned the pretty maid, 
delightedly. 

“ There can certainly be no danger,” half 
mused Ida. 

“None in the world,” said Annette. 
“ There will be two of us—what can harm 
us?” 

Ida smiled at the confident courage of her 
maid. 

“ Bun up to my room, Annette, and get 
my shawl. We’ll have a short run, at all 
events.” 

The girl did as directed, and erelong the 
mistress and maid were prepared for their 
walk. 

“What an idea—to be afraid of such a 
place as this,” uttered Annette, as she be¬ 
gan to skip about in the garden park. 

“To be sure,” responded Ida, who felt 
once more free and happy. 

Bor half an hour the two girls roamed 
about among the shrubs and trees, and 
through the arbors, until at length they 
found themselves at the wicket which opened 
to the chapel path. Bor several minutes Ida 
looked at the small gate, and then she turned 
away. Annette approached it, unbolted it, 
threw it open and looked forth. . The scene 
beyond was really inviting. 

“ Only a few steps, Ida,” said the maid, 
as she passed through the gateway. 

“ There certainly can be no danger,” mur¬ 
mured Ida. 

“ Of course not,” said Annette. 

“ Of course there cannot,” repeated Ida, 
with increased assurance. 

Annette had already passed out, and Ida 
followed her, and together they tripped away 
up the winding path. Half way up the hill 
they turned to the right and climbed upon a 
large rock, from the top of which they could 
see the castle and the wide park beyond. 
Bor some time they gazed in silence upon 
the beautiful scene thus opened to their 


view, and Ida was upon the point of making 
some remark when a footfall arrested her 
attention. 

“ Did you hear that, Annette ? ” she ner¬ 
vously whispered. 

“ I heard a footstep.” 

“ So did I.” 

“ Let’s go,” said the maid, as all her light¬ 
hearted courage vanished in an instant. 

“ Hark! Did you hear it again ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ It’s above us.” 

“ It sounds so.” 

“ Then let us hasten back.” 

As Ida spoke she made her way down from 
the rock, followed by her companion; but 
she found too late that in the direction of 
the footfall she had been deceived; for no 
sooner had she entered the path than she 
saw two men about a rod below her. Had 
they been a rod above her she would have 
fled, but now that expedient was lost to 
her, for she must either pass them, or else 
turn towards the old chapel. Her fears, 
however, soon rendered even fleeing in any 
direction utterly out of her power, for in one 
of the men she recognized Garl Tamell. 

Annette had come down from the rock, 
and as she saw the savage-looking intruders 
she uttered a low; cry of fear, and caught 
hold of her mistress’s arm as if for protec¬ 
tion. 

The pirate chieftain regarded the two girls 
for a moment with a look of fiendish satis¬ 
faction, and then stepping forward, he 
said:— 

“ So, my fair lady, I told you I should see 
you again. I have watched some time for 
this happy moment.” 

“ I trust, sir, you mean me no harm,” ut¬ 
tered Ida, while the color left her cheeks. 

“ Not by any means, lady.” 

“ Then you will let me pass.” 

“And me, too, sir,” tremblingly pro¬ 
nounced Annette. 

“To tell you the truth, ladies, I have 
other intentions regarding you.” 

“ You said you meant us no harm, sir,” 
said Ida. 

“Neither do I.” 

“Then let me pass.” 

“ No.” 

“ I shall call for help.” 

“Do so, if you please. ’Twill be a stronger 
voice than yours that reaches the castle.” 

“Then what do you mean to do;? 5 Tell 
me, I implore you.” 
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“ Simply, then, I mean to make you my 
■wife.” 

“ Oh, no, no, no—you do not mean thatl” 
•cried Ida, trying to hope that it might all be 
a jest. 

“But I do mean it, my fair lady,” re¬ 
turned Garl Tamell, while a bitter smile, 
•half made up of sensual admiration, rested 
upon his features. “ You shall be the queen 
of my vessel. I have seen you often, and 
your beauty has fixed my heart upon you. 
•Come, go with me to our free home.” 

“ No, no, you do not mean it,” cried the 
fair girl, sinking upon her kness and clasp¬ 
ing her hands in supplication. “ Oh, let me 
go to the castle, sir—let me go.” 

“No, you shall go with me. Nor three 
days have I watched for you here, and now 
that I have won the prize, I shall not let it 
go so easily. Here, Waldron,” he continued, 
turning to his companion, “ if you would 
•have the maid, jou must secure her; ’twill 
not do to let her run at large, or she will 
have all hands after us.” 

As the villain thus spoke he stepped for¬ 
ward and laid his hand upon Ida’s arm. 
The poor girl trembled a moment beneath 
his touch, and then, with an instinctive 
movement, she broke away and started up 
■the path, followed closely by Annette. Garl 
Tamell stood for a full minute and gazed 
after the fleeing girls, during which time a 
dark smile played over his features. 

“ Let us follow them, or they will escape 
us,” said Waldron, as he came up to his 
leader’s side. 

“ Never fear for that.” 

“ But they are out of sight even now.” 

“ They cannot get beyond the outer cliff, 
my good Waldron, unless, indeed, they leap 
into the sea.” 

“But they may escape us by another 
route.” 

“ There is no other. This path is the 
only accessible means of passage between 
the chapel and the castle. The further they 
go from the castle the less risk we shall run 
in taking them. Now we’ll go.” 

As Tamell said this he started at a swift 
pace up the path. The two men passed the 
chapel, i merely glancing within to assure 
themselves that the fair fugitives had not 
taken refuge there, and then kept on up the 
cliff. Near the spot where Cecil and Ida 
had found the flowers, the poor girls had 
sunk upon a stone and both were weeping 
bitterly. 


“Oh, why, why did we venture out?” 
murmured Ida, as she sank her head upon 
her companion’s bosom. 

“ It was all my fault—all, all mine,” cried 
Annette, who half forgot her own sorrows 
in the deep distress of her young mistress. 

“ No, no, Annette, the blame is mine.” 

“ So, so, my pretty ones, you’ve saved us 
some trouble, at any rate,” said Garl Tam¬ 
ell, at that moment coming up. 

Ida Stanley gazed up through her hot 
tears into the wicked man’s face, and once 
more she got upon her knees. 

“Oh, whatever you may be, I implore 
you, by all you hold sacred on earth, and by 
your hopes of heaven, to let me return to 
my home.” 

“ Let me tell thee, my sweet one,” replied 
the pirate captain, “ that I hold nought so 
sacred that it can overcome my love. No, 
no, you are mine forever. Come.” 

Ida felt the villain’s firm grasp, and though 
she screamed for help and struggled with all 
her strength, yet it availed her nought. She 
was raised from the stone upon which she 
had kneeled—she knew that she was being 
borne along in the powerful arms of her cap- 
tor, and she knew that Annette was also a 
prisoner. From that moment all conscious¬ 
ness left her; not so, however, with Annette, 
for she continued to scream and struggle 
until Waldron silenced her with a threaten¬ 
ing pistol, and even then the fire that flashed 
from her black eyes told that her soul was 
far from being crushed or conquered. 

Garl Tamell followed the path half way 
back towards the old chapel, but here he 
turned through a narrow ravine, to the left, 
which, after various circuitous windings, 
brought him out again upon the cliff that 
overlooked the sea, a half mile to the south¬ 
ward of the spot where he had captured his 
prize. From here there was a narrow shelf 
upon the face of the cliff, that gradually 
sloped down towards the water’s edge, and 
bracing his burden more firmly in his arms, 
the pirate began to descend the_ dubious 
way. 

“ Now if you move a muscle you’ll be 
lost,” said Waldron, as he stepped upon the 
angling shelf; “ for you see a single false 
step will throw us over the precipice. But 
mind you, I shan’t go with you, for if you 
struggle or make the least resistance, I’ll 
let you go alone.” 

It needed no further argument to keep 
Annette still, for, as she cast her eyes over 
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the edge of the shelf and saw the jagged 
rocks far, far below her, she rather nestled 
more closely to the bosom of him who bore 
her. 

The water’s edge was gained in safety, 
and in the little cove that made in at the 
foot of the path was found a boat, in which 
were six men. The two girls were at once 
put on board, and at an order from Tamell, 
the oarsmen pulled out to sea. At a dis¬ 
tance of half a mile further to the southward, 
towards Wing Cove, lay the Banger, with 
the maintopsail to the mast, and erelong Ida 
and Annette were ushered into her cabin. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

DIM SUSPICIONS ABE PUTTING ON A MOBE 
PALPABLE GABB. 

Wild confusion reigned at the castle. 
The afternoon had passed away—twilight 
had succeeded to the light of day, and yet 
no Ida, no Annette, had returned. The 
wicket of the garden park was found open, 
and in some sandy spots in the path beyond 
were found the girls’ footprints—departing 
prints they were, but none that designated a 
return. The old earl remembered the warn¬ 
ing he had received, and the name of Garl 
Tamell dwelt upon his lips. His soul was 
tortured by the fearful conviction that his 
fair ward was in the hands of the pirate 
chieftain! The servants were sent out in 
every direction; the cliffs, the ravines and 
the paths were searched, bnt all to no pur¬ 
pose. Ho traces, beyond the few sandbeds 
just without the gate, were to be found. A 
horse was saddled, and one of the hostlers 
was despatched for Cecil Leland. 

The young man was found at his mother’s 
cottage, and leaping into the saddle, he left 
the hostler to make his way back on foot. 
It was dark when Cecil reached the castle, 
and without any attention to etiquette, he 
hastily made his way to Sir William’s room, 
having first ascertained that the old man 
was there. 

“ O Cecil, Cecil, she is gone! ” cried the 
earl, as the young man entered. 

“ So the servant told me. Tamell is at 
the bottom of all, sir. O God! why did she 
venture forth ? ” 

“ But you must find her, Cecil,” uttered 
Sir William, half tottering forward and lay¬ 
ing his trembling band upon Cecil’s arm. 
“ You must find her.” 


“ I will find her, though I may not do it 
readily. And if I should—oh, if I do, may 
not the prize be mine ? ” 

“ Cecil,” returned the old earl, in a low, 
painful tone,. 11 do not take advantage of this 
old heart. I trust you to find her, because 
you alone know the villain’s haunts. Will 
not your love for her—for me—incite you on 
to the rescue? Cecil, gladly, most gladly 
would I make you happy, but you know the 
reasons I have given you. Throw away the 
thought, and let, at least, your promised 
time flee by.” 

The old man wiped a tear from his eye as 
he spoke, while Cecil hung down his head. 

“Forgive me, Sir William,” the youth ex¬ 
claimed, at length, as he raised his face, 
now beaming with a noble look. “ ’Twas 
my heart that spoke, but ’tis past now. I 
would not, for ten thousand loves, break the 
sacred bond of my word.” 

“Noble, generous boy I” burst from the 
old earl’s lips, as he put out his hand to¬ 
wards Cecil. “ By Saint Paul, I could al¬ 
most trample upon the law that makes noble 
blood to lead mankind. If the heart be 
noble—if that fountain of all blood be gen¬ 
erous and true—then why should not the 
blood that flows from it be noble too ? But 
haste thee, Cecil, take torches and search.” 

“ There’s but little use of tha}<sir,” re¬ 
turned the young man, thoughtfully. 

“ Ho use in searching ? ” 

“ Hot among the cliffs. Old Malcolm told 
me, as I came through his lodge, that the 
tracks of Ida and Annette were found in the 
chapel path.” 

“ They were; but what of that? ” 

“ And that they returned not that way.” 

“ True.” 

“ Then there are no hopes of finding them 
on shore, for ere this they must be safe on 
board the brig.” 

“ 0 God! tell me not so! Tell me not that 
my sweet Ida is fully in his power! ” cried 
the earl, beating his breast in anguish. 

“ Garl Tamell, sir, would never have seized 
upon Ida unless his vessel were somewhere 
near to take her. However, there is one 
place I fain would examine, for if the girls 
were taken in the chapel path there is but 
one way by which they could have been, 
taken to the water, and if they were taken 
thus, I can certainly find some tracks.” 

“ Then go, my boy, and make the search- 
Be not long, or my old heart will break with 
anxiety.” 
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“ X will return as soon as possible; but the 
way is tedious, and it is distant, too.” 

“ Then haste and overcome the distance as 
soon as may be.” 

Cecil was not long in preparing for his 
mission. He took with him six of the wood¬ 
men, each well armed and bearing a torch, 
and set out. At the chapel he stopped a 
moment, but finding no traces there he kept 
on till he came to the narrow defile that 
turned off to the southward, and following 
on he kept in the same track as that taken 
by Tamell and Waldron. At the head of 
the descending shelf, two of the party hesi¬ 
tated to proceed, but the young man soon 
shamed them into compliance, and they ner¬ 
vously followed. 

At the cove all Cecil’s suspicions were 
confirmed, for he found the deep imprint of 
the boat’s keel in the small sandbed, bedside 
the footprints of the men. 

“But here’s only the marks of one fe¬ 
male,” said one of the woodmen, who had 
been searching about by the light of the 
torches. 

“It’s a wonder there are any,” returned 
Cecil, who had noticed the same thing; “ for 
don’t you see that the first man who came 
down the shelf handed his burden at once 
into the boat, while the other, probably, 
placed his upon the sand.” 

The woodman acknowledged the proba¬ 
bility of the thing, and shortly afterwards 
the party turned to re-ascend the cliff. 

It was nearly midnight when Cecil and his 
companions reached the castle, but yet they 
found all hands up and waiting for them. 
The young man explaiued to Sir William 
the result of his search, and concluded by 
expressing his assurance that the girls had 
been conveyed on board the brig. 

“Then, then they are indeed, lostl And 
yet, Cecil, you are wonderfully calm,” ex¬ 
claimed the old man. “ If you loved Ida as 
I do, you would not be thus.” 

“ I am thus calm, Sir William, because a 
new hope has dawned upon me.” 

• “ A hope, Cecil ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Ho, no—all hope is gone.” 

“ Hot all. I tell thee, Sir William, that I 
have friends on board the brig, and so have 
you—and so has Ida. Garl Tamell has taken 
a serpent in his hand that shall yet turn and 
sting him to the death.” 

“And have you hopes, then?” eagerly 
asked the old earl. 


“ I have, indeed, and though my heart is 
tortured at this melancholy event, yet I be¬ 
lieve that harm will not come to Ida Stanley. 
There is not one of the old crew, who were 
with my father, that has not seen and loved 
her in her joyous childhood, and I know their 
hearts too well to fear that they will see 
harm come to her now.” 

“ Oh, would I could hope! ” 

“ Mark me. Sir William. If Ida Stanley 
or her maid be harmed on board that brig, I 
will revoke the decision I have made with 
regard to her crew, and save one boy there 
is on board, they shall all be delivered up. 
But my heart bids me hope.” 

There was something so confident in the 
manuer of the young man, that Sir William 
could not avoid feeling a degree of relief 
from it, and in a calmer tone he said:— 

“ Well, I will try to hope with you. But 
what then ? How shall we proceed ? The 
brig must be captured by some means. I 
will send to Hewcastle, for 1 have no doubt 
that there is a war-vessel of some kind 
there.” 

“That would be of no use,” returned 
Cecil, “ and it might be the worst thing we 
could do, for the pirates would fight hard 
ere they would be captured, and thus we 
should only expose Ida to a new danger. 
Ho—I have a better plan. Let us keep our 
men ready for any emergency. The first 
time the brig makes land on our coast I 
shall have immediate warning of it, and 
when Tamell least expects it we can make a 
descent upon him.” 

The young man explained to Sir William 
the circumstance of his having met the boy 
on the back of the small river—of the warn¬ 
ing he had received, and of the errand he 
had sent back to Mark Buntnell, and he in¬ 
formed him, too, of the strange manner in 
which Tamell had endeavored to poison him. 

“ Oh, what a systematic villain! ” mur¬ 
mured the old earl, as Cecil concluded. 

“ He is, indeed.” 

“ But do you think this Buntnell will obey 
your summons ? ” 

“ I know he will.” 

“ And how will you then proceed ? ” , 

“ I cannot tell till I see him; but we will 
have our men ready, at all events.” 

“ You shall command them at fifteen min¬ 
utes’ notice,” said the earl, who was now 
quite assured that Ida was not so danger¬ 
ously situated a3 he had at first so greatly 
feared. 
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And thus it is with the human heart. The 
first shook o£ grief needs not always to be 
assuaged by utter relief. Like the poor in¬ 
valid nnder the most excruciating torture, 
when the insupportable passes away, the 
pang3 that remain seem hardly like sources 
of pain at all. 

Yet all about the earl was dark and gloomy, 
and though the most acute pangs of fear had 
passed off, still the bright sunlight of his 
house had gone. The heart of joy had Bunk, 
but his strong energies had returned to him. 

“ Sir William,” said Cecil, after a silence 
of some minutes had elapsed, during which 
each had been busy with his own thoughts, 
“ I have a question to ask you.” 

The old man raised his eyes to the face of 
his interlocutor. 

“ Who built the castle ? ” 

“ That is more than I can tell. It was 
built, however, previous to the seventh cen¬ 
tury, for Edwin, the Anglo-Saxon King of 
Northumberland, passed some time here be¬ 
fore he founded Edinburgh.” 

“ You received it, I believe, of the king ? ” 

“ Yes, and I have made many repairs 
since I took it. As near as I can judge, it 
was almost entirely rebuilt during the reign 
or William the Conqueror, for much of its 
present cast is purely Norman. But before 
that, during the reign of Alfred, it was, ac¬ 
cording to tradition, a favorite haunt of 
Hastings, the famous Norman pirate, who 
styled himself the ‘ Sea King,’ and who even 
attempted to subjugate the Saxon power in 
our country; and in all probability that dar¬ 
ing rover made many repairs on it. Could 
this old castle speak, it would tell some 
strange tales.” 

“ So I should think,” returned Cecil, in a 
deeply thoughtful mood. “ But what of the 
old chapel ? Who built that ? ” 

“ I cannot tell who built it originally. 
When I came here—that was long before 
you were bom—I found it a mass of ruins, 
though some one had evidently used it, even 
in that state, as a place of worship, for to 
and from the altar, which you know is cut 
out from the solid rock, I found a well- 
cleared path, from which the fragments of 
rock and cement had been carefully removed. 
I also found that the stone benches on the 
sides were whole, so I took a fancy to re¬ 
build it; most of the walls, however, were 
standing.” 

“ That is some distance from the castle to 
build a chapel,” remarked Cecil. 


“ Yes, but still ’tis a beautiful spot,” re¬ 
turned the earl. 

“Ay, and perhaps a very handy one,” 
said Cecil, in a peculiar tone. 

“But what mean you, Cecil, by these 
questions ? ” asked Sir William, who had 
thought that mere desire for information on 
chronological points had dictated them, until 
he was now struck by the peculiar manner 
of the last remark. 

“Do you know aught of the old chapel 
beyond what you have told me?” asked 
Cecil, instead of directly answering the 
question. 

“ No, I do not.” 

“ But you are aware of the stories about 
ghosts, hobgoblins and so on, connected 
with the place ? ” 

“I have heard them as tales of idle su¬ 
perstition.” 

“ And yet, Sir William, there may be a 
solid foundation for those stories, after all, 
and ’tis to this end that I have asked the 
questions you have kindly answered.” 

“ Foundation, Cecil ? What mean you ?” 

“ I mean that there may be a reality in 
these stories about the old chapel. But you 
need not ask me to explain, for I cannot, 
save that I will solve the mystery if I live.” 

“ But you have some, idea, Cecil ? ” urged 
the old man, with much anxiety. 

“ Only as I have told you. I have reason 
to think there is a bottom to this affair, and 
I mean to find it. You yourself have prob¬ 
ably had suspicions, so vague, that to at¬ 
tempt their explanation would only make 
you appear foolish, and yet at the same time 
their weight was so effectual in your mind, 
as though each had been a written scroll.” 

“ I understand what you mean.” 

At that moment the castle bell was struck. 

“ One o’clock,” continued the earl, as the 
deep reverberations died away. “ We must 
seek our rest. You will remain in the castle, 
to-night, Cecil, for I would see you in the 
morning. Go down to the porter’s lodge 
and demand of him the keys of the best 
chamber he has. Good-night. God bless 
us both! and may he, too, watch over and 
protect those who are away! ” 

“Alas, poor Ida! ” Cecil murmured, “ how 
dark and sad must be your heart. These old 
walls give back the sound of my footfall, and 
each echo seems a groan for thy absence. 
O God, guard thee and shield thee from all 
harm, and blessed shall be His name for¬ 
ever! ” 
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THE TRAPPERS ARE TRAPPED. 

The excited state of Cecil Leland’s mind 
did not court much sleep, and hardly had the 
sun begun its daily course ere he was up and 
dressed. He naturally supposed that the old 
earl would sleep some time longer, and so 
instead of calling him he descended at once 
to the courtyard, where he found several of 
the servants already congregated. They 
seemed to be engaged in a deeply interested 
conversation, and after watching them for 
some moments, he approached the spot 
where they stood. 

“Michael,” said he, addressing a forester, 
who was one of the number, “ is there any- 
thing-new turned up ? ” 

“ Ah, Master Cecil, we were talking of 
our poor young lady—God bless-her sweet 
soul! ” 

“ But I thought I beard you speak of men, 
strangers, whom you had seensome where?” 

“ Yes, you did,” returned the forester. 
“ I was down in the forest at daybreak this 
morning to examine a foxtrap that 1 set yes¬ 
terday, and half way down the path that 
leads to the river, I saw two men. They 
were both strangers to me, and I was won¬ 
dering what business they had there.” 

“ What were they doing ? ” asked Cecil. 

“ They were standing just on the edge of 
the path, talking, but when they saw me 
they moved off towards the river.” 

“ How were they dressed ? ” 

“ Well, I should say they were sailors of 
some kind.” 

“ You couldn’t see their faces plainly, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ Oh, no—’twasn’t light enough for that.” 

“ Some fishermen, probably,” uttered the 
young man, half turning away his face to 
hide the strange light that beamed upon it. 

“ It couldn’t be, for where would fisher¬ 
men come from? And then what would 
they be doing up there ? ” 

“ Oh, there are plenty of people who come 
from Alnwick, Charlton and Warrenford, 
across to our stream after salmon.” 

“ But they’ve no right to fish in Sir Wil¬ 
liam’s streams,” exclaimed Michael, bring¬ 
ing his handB together with much emphasis. 

“ A great many people often do what they 
have no right to do,” returned Cecil, with a 
smile. 

“ But we’ll rout these fellows out, at all 
events. Come boys, let’s after them.” 


“Hold a moment,” interrupted Cecil. 
“ Let no one leave the courtyard till the earl 
is up. I am going down to the river, and "1 
assure you if I find the two men yon speak 
of committing depredations, I’ll come back 
and send you after them.” 3 . 

The men knew the present authority 
with which Cecil was invested, and even 
had they so desired, they would not have 
dared to disobey him; so as the young man 
turned towards the castle, they resumed 
their conversation. 

Cecil’s movements were quick and deci¬ 
sive, for the thought that these two men, 
whom Michael had seen, were come to him 
from Mark Buntnell, was the first that struck 
his mind. Yet it seemed somewhat strange 
that the boy had not been sent; but perhaps 
Buntnell had not wished to trust an impor¬ 
tant message, such as he bad reason to 
suppose Cecil intended to send to him, to 
one so inexperienced. Then too there were 
plenty of men on board the brig who were 
perfectly trustworthy; so, after all, it might 
be better that the boy had not come. Still, 
the utmost precaution would not be out of 
place, and ere the young man started forth 
he carefully loaded a brace of heavy pistols, 
which he concealed within the bosom of his 
laced Bhirt, and then buckled on his sword. 

The young man hastened out from the 
court-yard—first, however, leaving word with 
old Malcolm, for the earl, that he would be 
back in less than two hours—and took his 
way at once down towards the forest. As 
he entered the path he commenced looking 
carefully to the right and left, but as he 
passed on some distance without hearing 
anything of the men, he concluded that they 
might be awaiting him at his boat-landing. 

When he reached the boat he was some¬ 
what disappointed at not seeing anyone, and 
after looking about him for a few moments, 
slowly turned his steps back; but he had not 
taken a dozen paces when he heard the 
crackling of bushes to his left, and at the 
same moment someone pronounced his name. 
On looking up he beheld the forms of two 
men just emerging from the wood a short 
distance ahead of him, and though they wore 
the usual dress of the smuggler’s crew, yet 
he was not a little startled at seeing that 
they were not of the old gang. If he had 
any doubts, however, of who the new-com¬ 
ers were, they were put to rest the moment, 
they came fully into the path, for he at once 
saw them to be two of Xamell’s men. 
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“ Stop where you are I ” said Cecil, as he 
took a step back, thus leaving a distance of 
about a rod between himself and them. 

“ Do not be alarmed, sir,” said one of the 
pirates. 

“ I am not alarmed, fellow, but before you 
approach me nearer I would know yonr busi¬ 
ness.” 

“ Our business is of a private nature, Mr. 
Deland, and must not be spoken too freely.” 

“ Tell me your name ? ” 

“ Kent.” 

“ And if I mistake not, your companion is 
called Cressy ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ You both belong on board the Ranger ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Now tell me your business.” 

“ TVe will tell you privately. Trees may 
have ears sometimes.” 

“ The trees in this forest have not. Hold! 
Not another step! ” 

“But we must speak with you,” said 
Kent, in a sort of impudent manner, and at 
the same time he began to advance. 

In an instant, Cecil snatched the two 
pistols from his bosom, and cocking them, 
he presented one in each hand, shouting, as 
he did so:— 

“ The first one that advances another step 
dies on the spot! Now if ye have aught to 
say, say it. Ha, beware! ” he continued, as 
he noticed Cressy laying his hand upon the 
butt of his pistol. “ Offer to draw a weapon 
and you drop. Ha, ha—I tell thee, pirates, 
I am not to be taken so easily.” 

“ Pirates! ” iterated Kent. 

“ I said pirates,” returned Cecil. “ So 
you see I know you. Now speak out.” 

“ Put up your pistols, sir, and then we’ll 
give you our errand. You’ll hear of some¬ 
thing to your advantage.” 

“I shall keep my weapons as they are, 
and you can take your choice, either to speak 
the subject that brought you here, or else 
turn about and march off. Those who know 
me, know that I never miss my shot.” 

Cecil spoke the last sentence with marked 
emphasis, and the two pirates seemed to 
comprehend the meaning, for they regarded 
each other with significant looks, though by 
their manner our hero could see at once that 
they were afraid to speak their thoughts 
aloud. It would have been, under ordinary 
circumstances, a very easy matter to have 
drawn their pistols, but those weapons were 
now comparatively useless, for a ball would 


surely reach them more quickly than they 
could prepare them for use. And again, 
there was something in the noble, self-con¬ 
fident bearing of the youth, that cowered 
them. Debased, underhanded villainy may 
not stand unabashed before honest man¬ 
hood. 

A minute, perhaps, the two pirates gazed 
in Bilence upon the young man before them; 
then Kent, who stood a pace in advance, 
turned half around to his companion and 
muttered something which Cecil could not 
understand. That instant, however, Cressy’s 
right hand dropped upon the butt of his 
pistol. 

Young Leland’s eye caught the movement, 
and ere the villain’s pistol was half way from 
his belt, he fired his left hand weapon. A 
sharp, quick cry broke from Cressy’s lips; 
he dropped the weapon he had seized, and 
the hand that had held it fell powerless at 
his side. As Cecil had calculated, Kent 
instinctively turned as he heard his com¬ 
panion’s cry, and at that moment our hero 
clubbed his empty pistol, and with one bound 
he reached the piraite’s side. Kent heard 
the sound of the spring, but ere he could 
save himself he received a blow upon the 
temple that felled him to the earth. 

“ You’ll have the headache after that, 
villain,” muttered Cecil, as he put his foot, 
upon the fallen man’s breast; then turning 
to Cressy, while he presented his remaining 
loaded pistol, he said:— 

“Now throw away that other pistol in 
your belt, quick! ” 

The villain groaned and obeyed. 

“ Now tell me where you are hit.” 

“ Here,” groaned Cressy, laying his left 
hand upon bis right shoulder. “ You’ve 
shattered the bone.” 

“ Had I fired with my right hand ’twould ' 
have been your heart instead of your shoul¬ 
der.” 

As Cecil thus spoke he stooped over and 
drew Kent’s two pistols from his belt, and then 
drew forth his sword, which latter' weapon 
he threw hack toward the boat, where it 
struck against a tree and bounded off into 
the water. The pistols he placed within his 
own girdle, and then picking up the two that 
Cressy had dropped, he placed them with 
the others. 

“ Don’t offer any resistance, sir,” said the 
young conqueror, as he stepped forward and 
laid his hand upon the hilt of Cressy’s . cub- 
lass. “ I want this.” 
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The pirate did not resist, and in a moment 
his sword was following that of its compan¬ 
ion. 

“ Now, sir, I think you will deliver your 
errand upon my own terms,” said Cecil, with 
a bitter smile. 

“ No, sir, I shall not speak.” 

“ Will not this make thee speak ? ”. 

“Not of my errand,” returned the villain, 
as he regarded the pistol which his captor 
held out to him. 

Cecil would have spoken further, but at that 
moment he was startled by a loud shouting, 
and on casting his eyes up the path, he be¬ 
held a party of the old earl’s servants, led by 
Michael, the forester. 

“ Ah, it’s lucky we didn’t obey you,” ex¬ 
claimed Michael, as he cast a look of wonder 
upon the hands and belt of the young man, 
all of which were full of pistols. 

“ And why didn’t you ? ” asked Cecil, who 
showed by his looks that he was glad of the 
assistance thus come to hand. 

“ Because, sir, as soon as you were gone, 
we told old Malcolm the butler about what I 
had seen in the forest, and he said he knew 
’twas for no good that the two men were 
there. Then he shook his head, and said he 
knew something that he couldn’t tell, but 
that we must follow you as soon as possible; 
so we armed ourselves and started off. 
When we were up at the great rock, by the 
bend, we heard a pistol, and we hurried on. 
But, by the saints, you’ve fixed ’em! ” 

“Yes, Michael,” returned Cecil, with a 
smile, “though I did not exactly expect 
this, yet I was prepared for it. But there’s 
no time now for explanation. Some of you 
rouse up that fellow with the cracked skull, 
while I see to this one’s wound.” 

Cressy allowed the clothing to be removed 
from his right shoulder, and after some ex¬ 
amination it was found that the.man had 
been more scared than hurt, for the ball had 
struck the shoulder-blade and glanced off 
without breaking it, though the concussion 
had so sprained the ligaments that the arm 
was even now powerless. The wound was 
soon bandaged, and in the meantime Michael 
had succeeded in arousing Kent to con¬ 
sciousness. 

Ere many minutes afterwards, the party 
moved on towards the castle, but Cecil took 
good care that the two pirates should be kept 
so far apart that they could have no chance 
for communication, for he intended in some 
measure to make them tools for his service. 


CHAPTER XYI. 

THE TOBTUBE CHAMBER. 

The old earl walked up and down his 
apartment with slow and trembling steps,, 
and ever and anon a pearly drop would start 
forth and glisten for a moment upon his 
long gray lashes, and then drop off upon the 
time-wrinkled cheek. Some of the heart 
messengers he wiped away, and some trickled 
down the deep furrows into which they had 
fallen and lost themselves in the white 
beard below. Sad, sad was that old man’s 
heart, for the bright daylight of his love and 
his joy had been wrested from him. 

“ O Ida, Idal ” he mumured, as he clasped 
his hands in agony, “ why hast thou gone! 
Hadst thou been of my own flesh and blood 
I could not have loved thee more. Thou, 
wert the sweet flower in the garden of my 
soul, the fountain of my love, the bright star 
of my life’s declining day, and the pride of 
my power; for to make thee happy made me 
proud. Oh, and can I hope? They would 
fain plant that sweet spirit in my bosom T 
but it cannot live there. Hope cannot blos¬ 
som upon a soil so seared by grief 1 ” 

The old man’s bosom heaved, the tears 
started forth afresh, and bowing his head in 
pain, he .sank into his chair, and again he 
murmured, “ Ida, Idal ” 

Not long had the earl sat thus, when the 
door of his apartment was thrown open, and 
young Iceland entered. 

“ Ahi thank God you are safe,” ejaculated 
Sir William. 

“I am safe; but arouse thee, Sir William, 
for I have stirring news to tell thee.” 

“Of Ida?” 

“Not directly, but I think I have the 
means in my power to gain intelligence of 
her. But listen.” 

The old man did listen, and Cecil went on 
to relate the occurrence of the morning. As 
he proceeded with his narrative, Sir Will¬ 
iam’s eyes began to sparkle, and at length 
his immediate sorrow became overwhelmed 
by surprise and curiosity. For several mo¬ 
ments after the young man closed, the earl 
gazed upn him in rapt wonder. 

“And the two villains are now in the 
castle ? ” he at length exclaimed, while his 
eyes flashed with the wonted fire of former 
years. 

“Yes.” 

“ There’s no mistake but that they came 
from Tamell, you think ? ” 
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“ Not the least; nor have I any doubt that 
Tamell sent them to entrap me; but we will 
•question them.” 

“ Think you they’ll answer ? ” 

“I’ll make them,” uttered Cecil, with his 
lips firmly compressed. 

“How?” 

“ You have an old room at the end of the 
corridor?” returned Cecil, with a peculiar 
look. 

“ Ha! the torture ? ” 

“ Would you object ? ” 

“ By Saint Paul, nol” exclaimed the old 
man, starting from his chair. “ The blood¬ 
thirsty villains have robbed me of my child 
and attempted your life. God knows I 
would not torture for revenge, but in such a 
cause—to gain intelligence of my Ida—I 
would.” 

“ Then let us have them conveyed to that 
chamber at once.” 

“ But hold,” uttered the earl, as he stopped 
suddenly in the centre of the room. “ Even 
if we torture them, may they not deny all 
knowledge ? ” 

“ They cannot deny it. I know they are 
aware of where the brig was last night, and I 
of course they know the errand they received j 
from Tamell, with regard to myself.” J 

“ All that may be, and yet they may lie m 
both cases.” 

“ We can avoid that.” 

“ How, pray ? ” 

“ By examining them separately, and giv^ 
ing them to understand that if they disagree 
they shall repeat the ordeal.” 

“ But may they not have a lie already con¬ 
cocted?” 

“No, for they haven’t spoken together 
since I shot Cressy in the shoulder.” 

“ Then lead the way,” said the old man, 
while something like a hope gleamed upon 
his features. “ Let them be carried to the 
chamber. ’Twill be the first time I ever 
used it, but the circumstances justify it now.” 

The room to which allusion has been made 
was situated in the southwestern corner of 
the castle, beneath a lighted turret, and was 
adorned with various implements of torture. 
Sir William Cleaveland had left this apart¬ 
ment just as he had found it when he took 
possession, partly as a matter of curiosity, 
and partly because such a thing might hap¬ 
pen as its coming in use. 

Cecil determined that Kent should be the 
first one examined, and to this end he had 
him conveyed to the room, accompanied by 


four of the stoutest servants, while himself 
and Sir William followed. 

The villain gazed about upon the curious 
articles that met his eye, and he seemed to 
comprehend their meaning, for he shut his 
teeth hard together, and a grim, dark smile 
of defiance passed over his features. 

“Kent,” said Cecil Leland, in a calm, 
meaning tone, “ I have some important 
questions to ask you. Will you answer 
them?” 

“ Ask them,” moodily returned the pirate. 

“ First, then, for what purpose were you 
sent after me, and who sent you ? ” 

“ Garl Tamell sent me.” 

“Ah, I thought so—I knew it; but for 
what did he send you ? ” 

“ No matter.” 

“Beware how you answer. Again, for 
what purpose, respecting me, did Garl Tam¬ 
ell send you to the forest path ? ” 

“I’ll not tell.” 

“ Then you shall be tortured to it.” 

“You may take my life, but you cannot 
take from me my knowledge.” —_ 

“ I know,” said Cecil, “ by what fearfulf 
oaths you are bound to your pirate chieftainJ 
but God records not such oaths in heaven| 
for they are made against every principle of 
humanity, and against the good of your ; 
fellows. There’s mnrder hidden beneath-- 
your oaths—there’s the life and happiness of j/ 
youth and innocence cloaked’there, and if/ 
would have it out. Will you speak? ” ] 

“ No,” said Kent, without moving a 
muscle. 

Cecil made a motion to the attendants. 
They silently bowed and prepared to execute 
the young man’s will. 

From one of the stout oaken beams were 
suspended two chains, at the lower extremi¬ 
ties of which were fixed two iron bands for 
the wrists, and connected to these latter 
were powerful thumbscrews. Directly be¬ 
neath these, upon a slightly raised form, was 
an arrangement of a similar character for 
the ankles and toes. Hpon this form the 
pirate was placed. The bands were firmly 
secured about his wrists and ankles, and the 
screws fixed to his thumbs and toes. 

“ Now,” said Cecil, as all was prepared, 

“ you have one more chance to answer my 
questions without suffering, and mind you, 
you cannot deceive me by falsehood, for 
Cressy will be subjected to the same ordeal 
after you are released, and if your answers 
vary you shall both be tortured again, and 
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with renewed severity. Now, what was 
Garl Tamell’s object in sending yon on the 
mission you undertook this morning ? ” 

The villain looked savagely up at his inter¬ 
locutor, but made no answer. 

“ Once more.” 

Cecil waited a full minute, but the silence 
was only broken by the heavy breathing of 
the excited earl. He then made a motion to 
the attendants. They turned the screws, 
and the iron jaws pressed hard upon the 
flesh of the pirate. 

“Once more! Will you answer ?” asked 
the yonng man, in a low, calm voice. 

Again the screws were turned. Another 
minute, and the incensed servants applied 
the power in their hands with more force 
than Cecil could have wished. 

“O God!’’groaned the suffering villain, 
and his chin sank upon his bosom. 

“ Answer,” said Cecil. 

Kent’s bosom heaved; his muscles quivered 
beneath the torturing pain; his face worked 
in agony, and every limb shook in sympathy 
with his bursting thumbs; but he spoke not! 

Again the screws were turned. The vil¬ 
lain roared with pain, quivered a moment 
beneath the torture, and then raising his 
face he looked with imploring agony into the 
face of young Leland. He did not seem to 
speak, bnt rather a pent-up sentence ap¬ 
peared to burst from his livid lips:— 

“ Oh, save me from this, and I will tell 
all, all! ” 

The screws were instantly turned back, 
and again Cecil bade him answer. 

“ Garl Tamell sent us on shore to murder 
you.” 

“ Then why did yon not shoot me when 
you had the chance ? ” 

“ Because he made us swear not to spill 
your blood in or near the forest path. We 
were to seize you, or entice you, as best we 
could, to our landing place near the entrance 
to the Lollards, there to murder you, and 
then to sink your body in deep water.” 

“ Oh, horrible, horrible! ” murmured the 
earl. 

“ Now, Kent,” continued Cecil, “ were 
not two young girls conveyed on board the 
Banger, last night ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

Sir William sank into a chair, buried his 
face in his hands, and groaned aloud. 

“ And now,” uttered the young man, as 
he took a step forward, while his eyes flashed, 
“ I have the most important question of all 


to ask. Where, and when, were yon ordered 
to join the brig ? ” 

The pirate hesitated. He met the stem 
look of his captor, and then his eyes sank to 
the floor. 

“ Shall I betray my companions ? ” he at 
length murmured. 

“ They have betrayed you into your pres¬ 
ent danger,” returned Cecil. 

“How?” 

“ By sending you to do a murder out of 
the mere malice of your captain.” 

“No, not malice. Garl Tamell said yon 
were a traitor—that you would betray us, 
and for that we took the office of your exe¬ 
cutioners.” 

“Ha! now I have the whole secret,” 
uttered Cecil. “ But yet Garl Tamell lied. 
As I live, I believe he had a different motive 
for seeking my life. But answer my ques¬ 
tion.” 

Again the pirate hesitated, and Cecil 
looked towards his attendants. They placed 
their fingers to the screws. 

“ Oh, don’t torture me againl ” the villain 
cried. “ I’ll answer, I’ll answer! ” 

“ Then tell me—where, and when, were 
you ordered to join the brig ? ” 

“ She is to come next Friday, at midnight, 
and lay-to off the Bollards, and send a boat 
for us.” 

“ To-day is Tuesday,” said Cecil to him¬ 
self, while his eyes sparkled at the intelli¬ 
gence he had received. “But,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ where was the boat to find you ? ” 

“At the cave where we sometimes land 
our goods.” 

“ That will do. Take him down and con¬ 
vey him back to the cell from whence yon 
took him, and let some kind of balsam be 
prepared for his bruises.” 

Kent was taken away, and Cressy was 
ordered to be brought in. 

“Did that man not speak of a cave?” 
asked Sir 'William, as soon as Kent had been 
led out. 

“ Yes,” returned Cecil. “ In the face of 
the cliff that rises on the southern side 
of the bay, there is quite a large cave nearly 
a hundred feet deep, where the smugglers 
have often been in the habit of storing their 
goods when they could not carry them up 
the river. The entrance is quite narrow, 
and very obscure, being at the top of a 
craggy ascent, and protected from observa¬ 
tion by stunted shrubbery.” 

“ I never heard of it.” 
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“ None have known it save the smugglers. 
But here comes Cressy.” 

The second pirate was led in, and as his 
eyes ran over the various instruments of 
■torture, a perceptible tremor shook his 
frame. He was weak from the loss of blood, 
and his resolution at once forsook him. 

“ Cressy,” said Cecil, “ Kent has answered 
every question I asked him, though he stood 
it out till his limbs were shaken with torture. 
I shall put the same questions to you, and if 
you answer as he did, I shall know you speak 
■the truth, but if you vary you shall both try 
it over again.” 

The young man then commenced his ques¬ 
tioning, and though at some points the 
pirate hesitated, yet he answered all without 
the application of torture, and in no point 
did he vary an iota from the testimony of 
his companion. He was then led away, and 
the old earl and Cecil passed out from the 
torture chamber. 

“ What now ? ” asked Sir William, as he 
•entered his own apartment. 

“ We must think,” returned Cecil. 

“ But can the pirate be captured ? ” 

“ Garl Tamell shall be in my hands before 
^another week passes away. I swear it! ” 

“ God grant it! ” murmured the old man. 

CHAPTER XT'II. 

THE BOY. 

Whex Ida Stanley returned to conscious¬ 
ness, she found herself upon a soft couch, 
and on looking about she was struck with 
the peculiarity of things around her. She 
again closed her eyes and tried to remember 
what had passed, and then she became aware 
-of the strange motion that affected her rest¬ 
ing-place. At first she thought ’twas the 
result of her own disordered brain, but-as 
'her eyes again dwelt upon the trappings 
about her, and her mind grew stronger, she 
knew that the motion she experienced was 
caused by the heaving sea. Her mind drank 
in the past, and she felt sure she was on 
board the pirate vessel! 

“Ida,” whispered a sweet voice at her 
side, and on starting up she beheld her faith¬ 
ful Annette sitting upon a low stool near her 
cot. The place was lighted by a hanging 
cluster of wax tapers, and Ida saw that her 
maid had been weeping. 

“ O Annette, where', where are we? ” she 
exclaimed, as she sprang from her cot and 
-sank upon her attendant’s bosom. 


“We are in the cabin of the pirate vessel.” 
“ And am 1 in Garl Tamell’s power ? ” 
“Yes, dear Ida. We were both borne 
directly here.” 

“ And have I been insensible long ? ” 

“ Many hours, for ’tis now past midnight.” 
“ O Annette, what will become of us ? 
Would that I were dead! ” 

The faithful attendant could weep for her 
own misfortunes, and she could weep, too, 
for those of her mistress; but for years it 
had been her office to soothe and comfort, to 
advise and console, and now that she saw 
Ida so stricken she almost forgot her own 
part of the burden, and endeavored to cheer 
her companion. 

“ Do not despair, Ida.” 

“ How can I help it ? All, all is despair. 
Oh, fatal day! ” 

“ No, no, sweet mistress, while God lives 
there is hope. Do not give up your trust in 
His mercy. Weep not so.” 

“ Weep ? I’ll not weep, Annette. There 
—are not my eyes dry ? Now if the wicked 
man will kill me I shall be happy in heaven! ” 
“ He shall not kill you. He cannot seek 
your death. Oh, he will not be so cruel.” 

Ida gazed into the face of her companion 
with a strange look of agony. She bent for¬ 
ward her head, and in low accents she said:— 
“ ’ Tis sweet to die in purity, to breathe 
the last breath of mortal life in blissful inno¬ 
cence; but oh, think of that death, that- 
poisons and stings, that blackens and sears, 
that drives out life by eating up in flames of 
fire the very flowers of the soul! Oh, what 
a death must that be that only gains its 
power over mortality by crushing out of 
existence one after another of those sweet 
gems of purity that make life valuable! ” 
Annette gazed earnestly into the strangely 
lighted features of her young mistress, and 
gradually a sense of the fearful truth crept 
over her soul, for she threw her arms about 
Ida’s neck, and half wildly,she uttered:— 
“He shall not! O Ida, drive out that 
wretched thought, for while I live you shall 
not be harmed! You know not how strong 
I am. Trust with me, hope with me, for 
God strengthens the arm of virtue. Come, 
rest your head upon my bosom.” 

Ida Stanley wondered at the feelings of 
her gentle maid, yet thanked her for the 
assurance she gave. 

“ Ah, Annette,” she uttered, “ you know 
not the power against which you speak. 
Little can our strength avail us now.” 
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“ You know not the strength which a 
woman may exert,” exclaimed Annette, 
while her hlack eyes flashed. “ Let them 
beware what a simple girl can do.” 

Ida made no answer to this, but sinking 
her head into her companion’s lap she sent 
forth her feelings in low, stifled sobs. 

Morning broke over the German Ocean. 
The two girls arose from their low couch 
where they had passed the last hours of the 
night, and looked forth from the small win¬ 
dows upon the wide expanse of heaving blue 
that bore them upon its bosom. The first 
golden streaks of sunlight were jeweling the 
wave-crests, and beauty dwelt over the 
scene. 

“ Oh, is it not beautiful! ” uttered An¬ 
nette, as she became absorbed in the novel 
view. 

“ Beautiful ? ” murmured Ida. “ So is a 
bright-colored serpent, with its glowing skin 
and diamond eyes, beautiful! Yet the venom 
of a horrible death dwells within it all I ” 

“ Ay, and the serpent can he killedl ” ex¬ 
claimed Annette, over whose soul the bright 
scene had sent a quickening influence. 

Ida would have spoken, but as she turned 
to gaze upon her companion, alight cautious 
footfall upon the ladder arrested her atten¬ 
tion. She turned further around and ob¬ 
served a boy just stepping down upon the 
cabin floor. 

“ I have been sent, ladies,” said he, “to 
see if you would have any refreshments.” 

As he spoke he looked nervously around 
and took a few steps forward. 

“ Who sent you ? ” asked Ida, gazing with 
mingled curiosity and surprise upon the fair 
and intelligent face of the boy. 

“ The captain.” 

“ Who is the captain ? ” 

“ Garl Ta'mell.” 

Ida shuddered as she heard that fearful 
name. 

“We should like refreshments,” said An¬ 
nette, “ and a little wine for my lady.” 

“ Tell me,” said Ida, “ where is your cap¬ 
tain ? ” 

“ He is on deck. But I will bring the re¬ 
freshments.” 

As the boy spoke, he turned and re-as¬ 
cended the ladder. 

“ O Annette,” exclaimed Ida, as soon as 
the cabin door was closed, “ how the human 
•countenance can lie! ” 

“ How, Ida ? ” 


“Did you not note the features of that 
boy ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And yet he lives and acts in such a place 
as this.” 

“ So do we.” 

“Upon bare compulsion.” 

“And perhaps, Ida, that poor boy lives 
here the same.” 

“But he moves at freedom, he acts for 
the wicked men who rule here. There was 
no sorrow on his countenance.” 

“Habit, dear Ida, may have made him 
used to the place he fills, but as I live I do 
not believe him a volunteer here.” 

“ H he be, then I will never trust a human 
countenance again,” said Ida. 

“ Hush! Here he comes.” 

The boy re-entered the cabin, bearing in 
his hands a small tray, upon which were 
some tarts, a bottle, and two wine-glasses. 
He set his burden upon a table, and then 
opening a small locker near the bulkhead, 
he took therefrom a corkscrew. As he took 
the wine bottle in his hand, he cast a furtive 
glance about him, then stepping nearer to 
Ida, he whispered:— 

“ Be silent; be cautious, lady.” 

Ida gazed in wonder upon the boy, and a 
faint hope fluttered in her bosom. He placed 
the winding point of the screw upon the 
cork, and again looking back towards the lad¬ 
der, he said, in a low, cautious tone:— 

“ Take heart, lady, you have friends 
here.” 

“ Friends ? Oh, God be praised! ” uttered 
Ida, as she clasped her hands in gratitude. 

“ ’Sh! Speak not so loud, we may be 
overheard.” 

“ But tell me, who, where are they ? ” 

“ All over the brig; but there is ”- 

The boy hesitated, and gazed for a mo¬ 
ment into the faces of the two girls. 

“ You will be secret ? ” he said, at length. 
“ Yes, yes.” 

“You will not lisp a word to anyone? 
You will not act as though you had hope ? ” 
“ No, we will not.” 

“ You swear it upon the holy cross ? ” 

“ Yes,” fervently ejaculated Ida, whose 
heart was almost ready to burst with anxiety. 

“ Then there is one in the brig who will 
save you even at the sacrifice of his own life; 
but you must strengthen your heart and 
hand to one hold exertion first.” 

“Anything, anything. But who is this 
man ? Why should he help me ? ” asked 
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the fair girl, trembling lest, after all, she 
Txilght be merely a contested prize. 

“ Do you remember Mark Buntnell ? ” 

“ Buntnell ? ” 

“ Yes—the man whom you nursed at the 
castle when he was so badly hurt.” 

“ Oh, yes—I remember him now. Thus, 
thus, great God, my kindness to the poor in¬ 
valid comes back a thousand fold from thy 
store of mercies! And Buntnell will aid me 
—will save me ? ” 

“ Yes, lady.” 

“ And you—who are you ? ” 

“ Harry Millbank.” 

“ And will you aid me, too ?” • 

“ With my life,” returned the boy, with 
fervency; “ for something tells me that when 
you are free, I too shall be clear of this hor¬ 
rible place. There—ask me no questions 
further, for I must go, or I shall be sus¬ 
pected. Only one thing let me say. Your 
friends cannot act openly—you will have to 
be bold and help them. Speak not a word 
of this under any circumstances.” 

Ida and Annette followed the form of the 
boy until he had passed out of sight, and 
then, with hearts overflowing with gratitude 
and hope, they fell into each other’s arms. 


CHAPTEE XVIII. 

A FEARFUL CEREMONY. 

Bearing southeast from Holy Island, and 
distant abont ten miles off the northern 
coast of Northumberland, there are several 
small lumps of land rising out of the sea, 
known as the Staple Islands. Towards the 
one furthest seaward the pirate brig made 
her way, and shortly after eight o’clock on 
the morning that Harry Millbank held his 
interview with the girls in the cabin, the ves¬ 
sel was hove to within two cables’ length of 
the shore. 

Garl Tamell moved about the deck with a 
firm determined tread, issuing his orders in 
short, quick sentences, and ever and anon 
casting an exulting look towards the calm 
companionway. 

“ Buntnell,” said he, after the courses 
had been clewed up and the main-topsail 
laid aback, “ have my gig lowered, and let 
her crew be called away. I shall not be 
gone over two or three hours, and if the 
brig falls off a great ways you may tack, and 
stand in again.” 


Buntnell promised obedience, bat as he 
turned away to obey the orders he had re¬ 
ceived there was a look upon his countenance 
which ’twas well Garl Tamell did not see. 

The pirate captain gazed about his deck 
for a moment to see that all was in order, 
then turning upon his heel he descended to 
the cabin. Ida and Annette were gazing 
out at the windows when he entered, but 
they quickly turned, and a cold shudder ran 
through their frames as they beheld their 
fearful visitor. 

“ I bid yon good-morning, ladies,” said 
Tamell, as he advanced, “ and I trust that 
you like your accommodations ? ” 

Ida gazed up into the chieftain’s face, but 
she returned him no answer. 

“ I have come,” he continued, “ to offer 
you a trip on shore. So come—prepare 
yourselves as quickly as possible.” 

“ On shore, sir? ” iterated Ida. 

“ Ay, on shore. We are only a short dis¬ 
tance from a charming spot.” 

“And wherefore shall we go?” asked 
Ida, who began to fear new dangers. 

“ You will find out after you get there,” 
returned Tamell, as a dark smile passed over 
his features. 

“ O God! what new wickedness have you 
now in store ? No, no—let us remain here 1” 

“ Ha, ha, ha,” laughed the pirate chief¬ 
tain, “and so you like your new. quarters. , 
Well, I’m glad of it; but you need not fear, 
for you shall return here in two hours, as 
safe and as well as you are now. Come, get 
ready at once. My boat waits.” 

The two girls dared not disobey, but again 
Ida begged to know for what .purpose they 
were to go on shore. The only answer she 
received was, to prepare, and ask no more 
questions. The fair girl trembled like an 
aspen while Annette was drawing her shawl 
about her shoulders, and she wept bitterly as 
she followed her captor up the ladder. 

The boat was in readiness at the gangway, 
and into it Ida and Annette were handed; 
and as Tamell took his place by their side in 
the stern sheets, it was shoved off, the oar- 
blades fell into the water, and swiftly they 
were darting on towards the island. It took 
but a few minutes to reach the shore, and 
as the boat’s keel grated upon the smooth 
sand, the girls were led forward to the bows, 
where one of the men stepped into the water 
and lifted them on to the dry land. 

Garl Tamell drew Ida’s arm within his 
own—she dared not resist—and started up 
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through a pleasant path that wound along 
the side of the island hill. Only one of the 
men followed, and though Annette trembled 
lest he should offer to condnct her, yet he 
kept at a respectfnl distance, and the fair 
maid walked unmolested by the side of her 
mistress. 

The scenery was beautiful, the air calm 
and delightful, yet Ida had no feelings of 
appreciation for it. The gentle bluebells 
and violets that nodded at her feet, the 
honeysuckle that smiled amid the shrubbery 
about her, and the warbling birds that 
chriped and sang about her, all went un¬ 
heeded. Poor Ida could only wonder where 
she-was being thus led, and fear for the fate 
that the future might have in store for her. 
Annette would have whispered words of 
hope, but she dared not, lest the pirate 
should mistrust the source of the hope she 
would give. 

Nearly half a mile had been traversed, 
when the path opened to a beautiful clearing, 
on one side of which stood a hermit’s lodge, 
and towards this the pirate chieftain turned. 

“ Now, Ida,” said he, “ I will tell you our 
purpose in coming here. We are to be 
married.” 

“ Oh, no, no, no! ” shrieked the poor girl, 
as she instinctively struggled to free herself 
from tbe villain’s grasp. “ This is no place 
—no time! Oh, you will not—you cannotl” 

“ This is the place—and this is the time,” 
muttered Garl Tamell. “ I will, and I can. 
The holy father waits within the lodge. 
Come.” 

“ No, no', nod ; If he be ”- 

“ Speak not, ; but come! ” thundered the 
pirate, as he pulled Ida along. 

“ Go, go, Ida,” whispered Annette. “ You 
may make it worse.” 

Ida gazed back imploringly into the face 
of her faithful attendant, and again Annette 
bade her go on. 

The man who had followed them now 
stepped ahead, and threw open the door of 
the small lodge, and Garl Tamell entered, 
half bearing half leading Ida Stanley with 
him, while Annette followed immediately 
after. Within was a rude altar, built of un¬ 
trimmed boughs, and by its side stood an 
old man habited in the garb of a priest. 

- “We have come, holy father,” said Garl 
Tamell, at the same time bending his head 
in token of reverence. 

“ God’s blessing be with thee, my chil¬ 
dren.” 


“ Now,” continued Tamell, “ let the Cere¬ 
mony proceed. This is my bride, and here’s's 
her maid and witness.” ■ ; 

The old man opened his book and icom-- 
menced to read. 

“ Hold! Stay this ungodly proceeding! ” ; 
cried Ida, suddenly breaking in upon the 
ceremony. “ If ye be a true priest of the 
living God you will not sacrifice a poor or¬ 
phan upon the altar of this man’s wicked- 
ness.” 

“ Ah, my child, if this man be your guar¬ 
dian I may not gainsay his will,” returned 
the priest. 

“ He is not my guardain—a3 God lives, he 
is not. He basely ”- 

“Stop thy noisy tongue! ” cried Tamell, 
in fiery anger. “ Thou’dst better be a wife 
than mistress! Go on, holy father.” 

Ida gazed for a moment upon the priest; 
she heard him read, and she heard him call 
her— wife! The book, the altar, and the 
priest swam before her eyes—the air grew 
hot and oppressive—she reeled and tottered, 
and with a heavy groan she sank utterly 
senseless into the strong arms of the pirate. 

Garl Tamell smiled grimly as he bore his 
prize from the lodge; and though a thousand 
hot, burning, bitter words arose to the lips 
of Annette, yet she wisely kept them back 
and followed silently on. 

The fresh air soon began to operate upon 
Ida, for before they had gone many rods she 
opened her eyes; but she quickly closed them 
again, for they had only rested upon the 
dark features of the pirate. Soon, however, 
a powerful tremor shook her frame, and as 
she slightly struggled, Garl Tamell stopped, 
and stood her upon the green sward. 

“ Can you walk, dearest ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes, yes,” murmured Ida, with a cold 
shudder. 

“ Then you are better ? ” 

“Better?” She looked up into the pi¬ 
rate’s face as she spoke, and at the same in¬ 
stant she felt Annette touch her upon the 
elbow. Beason came to her aid, and she 
added, “ Oh, yes, yes—mnch, much better.” 

“I’mglad. Perhaps you will be able to 
conquer this weakness. But come, you can 
take my arm, and we’ll go on.” 

Tremblingly the poor girl obeyed, and ere¬ 
long they reached the shore. The boat was 
where she had been left, and with little dif¬ 
ficulty the two females were lifted oh board, 
after which Tamell took his seat, and the 
oarsmen pulled back to the brig. 
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Onde more Ida and Annette were alone in 
the pirate’s cabin. The former wept not, 
for her fonntain of tears was parched and 
dry. Her bosom lay quiet beneath a fearful. 
calm, and not a muscle told of life. Her 
eye's seemed set motionless in their sockets, 
while her face looked like the image from a 
sculptor’s chisel—cold and passionless. 

Annette wept, not for herself, but to see 
her dear mistress thus. She had tried to 
soothe, to comfort, but no words could move 
her heart from its icy prison-house. She 
saw no means of joy more on earth; with 
her tongue tied, her silence had given con¬ 
sent to the fearful banns, and she felt her¬ 
self to be irrevocably the pirate chieftain's 
wife! 


The afternoon had passed half away, and 
the brig was standing out to sea. The sun¬ 
light traced bright streaks along the cabin 
floor, and upon one of these rested Ida’s 
eyes. The vessel gently rocked upon the 
cradling waters, and with its motion the 
poor girl swayed to and fro; but she raised 
not her eyes from that sunstreak, nor did 
she seem to notice the sobs of her gentle 
companion. The whole world of thought 
and feeling seemed shut out to her, and 
though she. sat with sustaining strength 1 , yet 
that strength was rigid and icelike. Misery 
had bound her nerves and muscles, had frozen 
her heart, and spread its pall of cold night 
over her whole soul! 


[Concluded next month.] 
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C HAP TER XIX. uncork the wine, and while he made ar- 

the vulture is stopped in his course, rangements he said, in a low whisper:— 

“ Now, ladies, the time has come for you 
The sun had dipped its disk half-way be- to act. Be firm, and all may yet he weil, 

low the distant' forest-bound horizon, when but if yon flinch a hair we may not help 

the two girls were startled from their rev- yon.” 

eries by the appearance of Harry Millbank. “ What, what shall we do ? ” asked An- 
He came boldly down the cabin ladder, but ne tte, in the same low tone. “ Tell me, and 
when once his foot touched the floor, a slight if the thing lies within the power of woman 
nervous tremor ran through his frame. you shall not flnd me behind.” 

“ Will yon have any refreshments, ladies?” “ Lady,” said the boy, turning to Ida as 
said he, and then he looked around again. he spoke, “ your pretended husband will he 

“ I want none,” said Ida. here erelong, and ”- 

“ You’d better have some,” urged the boy “ PretendedI ” uttered Ida, starting for- 
a S a ' n - ward and gazing earnestly into the boy’s face. 

Annette thought she detected a desire in “ Does he not pretend so? ” 

the boy’s manner, and hastily concluding “ Yes, yes—but is he not my husband ? ” 

that that desire was for their benefit, she “ No —by heaven he is not.” 

quickly said:— “ But the priest ”- 

“ Yes, good, kind Harry, we do want some “ Was one of Garl Tamell’s wicked agents, 
refreshment. My poor lady’s brain is al- who assumed the holy garb for the occasion, 
most turned, and she hardly knows what she No, lady, he is not your husband.” 
needs. Let ns have wine, and a few tarts.” “ O great God, I thank thee! ” exclaimed 

An expression of gratification came over the fair girl, as she covered her face with 

the boy’s features as he re-ascended the her hands and wept tears of relief, 
ladder. Harry gazed back towards the ladder, then 

“ Indeed, Annette,” uttered Ida, “ I can- bent his ears a moment to listen, and theD 

not eat anything; neither can I drink.” turning towards the girls, he drew from his 

“ ’Sh! Did you not notice the boy’s man- bosom two pistols, 
ner? He desired to communicate some- “Here,” said he, as he handed one of 
thing to ns.” . them to Ida, “ take this, and fear not to use 

“ Then why did he not do it ? ” it, for with you now lies your only chance of 

“ Why, I suppose he was simply sent to escape. In the brig’s crew we are nearly 

ask us our wants, and under those circnm- equally divided, and an open opposition on 

stances he could have no excuse for remain- our part would only lead to a conflict that 
ing; but when he brings our refreshments he could but prove fatal; but when once Garl 
may reasonably be supposed to stop and ar- Tamell is gone, Mark Buntnell by right comes 
range them. I know that must be the case, to the command. Tamell will be here ere- 

for he looked disappointed when you told long, and I need not tell you of his designs; 

him you did not want anything.” • but oh, as you value your own liberty, your 

“ Ah, Annette, yon are a good girl.” own happiness, do not fear to use the means 

“ I love you at all events, dear Ida.” I thus give you.” 

“ I know you do, I know yon do,” re- Ida Stanley took the deadly weapon with a 
turned Ida, resting her head upon her com- trembling hand, and as she gazed along the 

panion’s shoulder. “But alas! I fear the bright barrel a faint flush came to her cheek; 

boy can help me no more. 0 God! what but yet she tried to gain courage equal to the 

can I urge now to the pirate, since he is my task. « 

hnsbandl ” “ And to you,” continued the boy, turning 

“ ’Sh! Here comes the boy.” to Annette, “ I give this one. It will help ' 

Harry Millbank re-entered the cabin and your mistress if you use it with a steady 

set his tray upon the table. He prepared to hand.” 

* Begun in the January Number. Complete in Four Numbers. 
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“My hand and heart shall be steady as 
the mountain rock,” returned Annette, as • 
she took the pistol with a flashing eye. “ If 
tny mistress fears, I will not.” 

“ Now hide the weapons within the folds 
■ of your dresses, and he careful that Tamell 
sees them not too soon,” said the hoy, as he 
again gazed anxiously about, “ and oh, re¬ 
member,” he added, “ that one error now 
may prove fatal to all. Do not fail.” 

“ We will not,” said Annette, with a con¬ 
fidence that Ida could not feel. 

“ Then I must leave you, and God grant 
that when I see you again, Mark Buntnell 
well be commander of the brig.” 

As the boy spoke, he turned away and left 
the cabin, but when he was half-way up the 
‘ladder, he looked back and endeavored by 
■an assuring expression to strengthen the girls 
in their duly. 

“O Annettg,” murmured Ida, as they 
•were left alone once more, “ can I do this ? ” 

“Do what, Ida?” 

“ Take the life of a fellow-being.” 

“ Ida,, dear Ida,” urged Annette, as she 
laid her hand steadily, firmly, on the shoul¬ 
der of her mistress, “ do not let such a feel¬ 
ing enter yonr soul. God has given you a 
life, and he gave it for your good. Should you 
lose it the world would lose one of its sweet¬ 
est floweTS, and hundreds would mourn. You 
must protect it, and if to do so, it be nec¬ 
essary to shoot Garl Tamell, then let him 
die, and the world will have occasion to bless 
you for the deed. Do not flinch, for heaven 
itself must approve the act. Eemember, 
Ida, virtue, honor, peace and joy are at 
•stake—your own unsullied-soul against the 
life of the blackest villain that ever trod. 
My hand is steady, and my nerves are all - 
calm. Be you the same, and all shall be 
well.” 

Ida gazed up into the face of her compan¬ 
ion with a grateful look, though some of the 
.allusions had made her shudder; but yet she 
.•grew more calm, and placing the pistol with¬ 
in the bosom of her laced vest, she said:— 

“ I’ll try, I’ll try.” 

“ Then be firm; and we may be safe. 
Eemember the poor earl, and remember 
•Cecil Deland! ” answered Annette. 

Ida started at the name—the rich blood 
mantled her cheek, and pressing her hand 
hard upon her bosom she bowed her head, 
and though she had gained composure, yet 
the warm tears dropped silently from her 
lashes. . 


The sun had sunk to rest—twilight had 
come and gone, and the bright stars were 
twinkling in the heavens. Ida Stanley had 
tried to nerve herself for the fearful' ordeal 
through which she had to pass, but yet her 
heart fluttered wildly in her bosom, and as 
time fled noiselessly by, she felt her nervous 
anxiety fast gaining the mastery over her.. 
Annette, on the contrary, sat firm and im¬ 
movable. Her hands were pressed hard up¬ 
on her knees, and the compression of her 
finely chiseled lips told that the heart was 
firm within. 

At length the door of the companionway 
was opened, and Ida nestled more closely to 
her companion, but it proved to be only the 
steward with lights. He took no notice of 
the girls, but having fixed the tapers in their 
places he returned to the deck, and in a few 
moments afterwards Garl Tamell himself 
descended. There was an exultiDg expres¬ 
sion upon his countenance, and his tread was 
confident and easy. 

“Be firm I Eemember the fearful price 
of hesitation,” whispered Annette. 

“ Ah, my fair bride,” said the pirate 
chieftain, as he stopped in the centre of the 
cabin, “ you look more blooming than ever. 
I trust the rites of matrimony set easily upon 
yon ? ” 

Ida looked tremblingly up into Tamell’s 
face, but she spoke not, neither did she rise 
from her seat. 

“Come, Ida, my bride,” continued the 
pirate, “ this is not the way to welcome your 
husband. I had expected you-would have 
flown to my arms. Comer’? > 

“ Touch me not, sirl touch me not,” cried 
Ida, as the villain approached.. 

“ How now, pretty one ? ” uttered Tamell, 
stopping and gazing upon the glowing face 
of the fair girl. “What shall keep a hus¬ 
band from his wife ? ” 

“ You are not my husband, sir.” 

“Iam.” 

“ You are not—God knows you are not.” 

“ Come, girl, away with this folly. The 
priest tied us with a knot which no earthly 
power can sever.” 

“ ’Twas no priest! 'Twas a villain like 
yourself! ” 

“ Ha! Who—hut no, yon think to brow¬ 
beat me. Come, I’ll have no more of this!” 

As Tamell spoke, his face flushed with 
anger, and he took a quick step forward. 
Ida sprang from her seat and startecTback to 
the stern windows. 
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“Touch me not, sir!” she cried, as she 
•drew the pistol from her bosom. “If you 
approach another step I will fire! ” 

“ By the saints of heaven! ” exclaimed 
■the pirate, stopping short in his way, “ who 
gave thee that ? ” 

“ I found it.” 

-“ Ha, ha, ha, ’tis not loaded.” 

. “ ’Tis loaded, for I have tried it.” 

“You dare not fire it! If you do but 
place, your finger upon the trigger, I swear 
by all the powers of heaven, I’ll treat ye as I 
would a dogl Beware, now, for I mean 
what I say! ” 

Ida Stanley quailed before the lightning 
fury of that dark face. The' pirate’s words 
Tang like thunder through her soul, and as 
she heard his fearful threat she forgot that she 
possessed the means of defence. Her weap¬ 
on dropped harmless- at her feet, and Garl 
Tamell sprang forward! 

The pirate chieftain laid one hand on Ida’s 
arm. Annette raised her weapon, but Garl 
Tamell saw it not. Her face was white as 
marble, for her blood all lay still and quiet in 
her motionless heart. Her hand trembled 
not, nor did the muzzle of her pistol vary 
from its point in the estimation of a hair. 
She pulled the trigger—the sharp report 
rang through the cabin, and on the same in¬ 
stant the pitiless buccaneer uttered a low 
groan, pressed his hands upon his side, and 
staggered back to a seat. 

Ida Stanley fell fainting upon the floor, 
and Annette, after gazing for a moment up¬ 
on the work she had done, sprang forward to 
her assistance. In a few moments the com- 
panionway was thrown open, and some of 
the crew came rushing down, foremost 
among wliom was "Waldron. The boy came, 
too, and springing quickly to Annette’s side, 
he whispered a hurried sentence in her 
ear. 

“ Here’s a nice mess! ” exclaimed Wal¬ 
dron, as he sprang to his commander’s side. 

“ Ah, Waldron,” groaned Tamell, as he 
leaned heavily against his faithful follower, 
“ I’m done for. The jade fired with a good 
aim.” 

“ Where did you get those pistols ? ” asked 
Waldron, as he bent a stern look npon An¬ 
nette. 

“We found them in that locker,” deliber¬ 
ately and unhesitatingly returned the girl, 
pointingto an open locker in the bulkhead. 

Harry Millbank returned Annette a grate- 
ul 1 ook. 


“ This comes of having women on board,” 
muttered Mark Buntnell, as he helped Wal¬ 
dron move the captain to a lounge. “ I 
never knew luck where there was one of ’em 
on the water.” 

“ I believe you’re right,” returned Wal¬ 
dron, “ and after all, I don’t know, for all I 
helped bring ’em on board, that I can blame 
the lady for defending herself.” ' 

Mark Buntnell’s heart beat with delight 
as he thus found that nothing was suspected, 
and leaving some of the rest to take care of 
Tamell, he went to the assistance of Ida: 
The girl was soon restored to consciousness, 
while the pirate captain, groaning with pain, 
was conveyed to the small house on deck. 
The surgeon of the brig was called to ex¬ 
amine the wound, and he found that the ball 
had shattered the fourth rib, but how far it 
had entered beyond he could not ascertain, 
as the probing gave such paiu that the opera¬ 
tion became dangerous. At any rate, he did 
not hesitate to give it as his opinion that the 
wound was mortal, though the sufferer 
might linger along several days and perhaps 
weeks. 

A general gloom settled over the crew, 
though a close observer might have seen 
that upon many faces it was assumed, yet 
none_ thought of revenging their command¬ 
er’s death upon the poor girls. A council 
was held upon the quarter-deck-, and Mark 
Buntnell was almost unanimously recognized 
as the legitimate commander of the Banger, 
and he accordingly assumed the blue and 
white feather. 

The question then came up as to what 
should be done with the girls. Some who 
blamed them not for what they had done, 
•were yet so far influenced by fear that they 
proposed to throw them overboard, hut men 
who could murder men could not thus coldly 
put to death innocent and injured girls, so 
at length it was resolved that Garl Tamell, 
if he were able, should decide. Buntnell 
and Waldron were appointed to confer with 
him. They entered the house where he lay 
and asked the surgeon if the captain could 
speak. 

“ Yes, yes,” groaned Tamell, as he turned 
his head half-way over on his pillow. “ What 
would you, Waldron ? ” 

“We have come, captain, to ask what 
shall be done with the two girls.” 

A painful shadow flitted across Garl Tam- 
ell’s face, and after a moment’s thought, he 
asked:— - 
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“ Is Ida recovered? ” 

“ Yes,” returned Buntnell. “ Her swoon 
ouly lasted a few minutes. Probably it was 
only the deed she had done that had shook 
her nerves.” 

“ Ah, you mistake there, Mark. ’Twas 
not Ida Stanley that fired. ■ She, poor thing, 
had not the courage. ’Twas her maid that 
gave me my death; but do not blame her.” 

Here the wounded chieftain groaned with 
pain, and after closing his eyes for a few 
moments in apparent thought, he re-opened 
them, and said:— 

“Let the brig be run into the Lollards, 
and there they shall be set on shore.” 

“ But there’s danger,” said Waldron. 

“ No, Kent and Cressy are there, and you 
know we were to take them.” 

Here a grim smile passed over the pirate’s 
face, and half muttering to himself, he con¬ 
tinued:— 

“ Fear not—the young traitor is dead ere 
this. There' 1 ! be none to harm us. Kent 
and Cressy have done their work before 
now. Ah, my fair Ida, you’ll wheedle with 
him no more at all events. Yes, take the 
brig into the Lollards, for I may land there 
myself. Ask no questions now, only do as 
.1 hid you.” 

As the wounded man spoke, his head sunk 
back upon the pillow, and Buntnell and 
Waldron silently withdrew. 

Garl Tamell’s wishes were made known to 
the crew, and though there were some ob¬ 
jections to such a course, yet the brig was 
brought about upon the necessary course, 
and once more she headed towards the 
Lollards. 

CHAPTER XX. 

THE MOUNTAIN TORRENT AND ITS 
VICTIM. 

Night, black, moonless and starless, had 
fallen down upon the old castle. Ere the 
daylight had gone, black huge masses of 
clouds had been gathering upon the hori¬ 
zon, and now the heavy drops of rain Began 
to patter upon the pavement and the green¬ 
sward. The wind was almost dead—a sigh¬ 
ing, moaning whisper woke the air, but the 
falling of the deluge almost drowned it. 
Thicker and thicker, heavy and more heavy, 
grew the big raindrops, and erelong it 
seemed as though the very ocean had been 
drawn up into heaven and was now being 
emptied upon the earth. 


Cecil Leland stood within the doorway of 
the old bulter’s lodge, and looked forth upon- 
the scene. Broad sheets of flame began to- 
light up the heavens, and the loud thunder 
rolled like trembling mountains through the 
sky. 

“ I’ve lived hard upon sixty years, and I 
never saw it raiu like this before,” said old 
Malcolm, as he withdrew from the spattering 
spray that came in from the door-stone. 

“ ’Tis indeed heavy,” returned Cecil, still 
retaining his position at the door. 

“ I saw a woman go over the chapel cliff 
this afternoon,” observed Malcolm, again 
approaching the door. “ I wonder where 
she is.” 

“ A woman! ” iterated Cecil. 

“Yes. However, there’s the old chapel; 
she may take shelter in that, unless, indeed, 
she has already returned.” 

“ Who was it, Malcolm ? ” asked Cecil, 
with a sudden interest. 

“Well, ’twas a long distance to see, for 
she came up from the lower forest and went 
around outside of the wall, but I thought at 
the time ’twas your mother.” 

“ My mother! Impossible.” 

“ Very likely I may he mistaken.” 

“ No, no, Malcolm—perhaps ’twas my 
mother,” uttered Cecil, while he shuddered 
at the thought. 

Another stream of fire ran through the 
heavens, and instinctively the young man 
cast his eyes towards the cliff, and he could 
plainly see the rivulets that were beginning 
to run down the ravines and path. Another 
sheet of lightning, and he could see that 
through the chapel path the water was rush¬ 
ing in a torrent. 

Steadily did Cecil Leland keep his eyes 
fixed upon a point towards the cliff, and as 
sheet after sheet of fire enveloped surround¬ 
ing objects in its vivid light he conld see the 
crags even through the thick rain. 

“ O GodI Malcolm, did you not see ? ” 

“See what?” exclaimed the old man, 
peering out into the thick gloom. 

“Look off toward the chapel path, and 
wait till the heavens are light again. There!” 

“ Great heavensl ’tis a woman, Cecil! ” 

“ My motherl ” 

“ It must be.” 

“Look! looktherel” 

When they both looked again they could 
distinctly make out a female form standing 
upon a large rock by the side of the chapel 
path, nearly at the foot of the slope, while 
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all around her the rushing torrent was hiss¬ 
ing and boiling in its mad wrath. 

“ I could not help her now,” said Cecil. 

“ No; there is no hnman power can reach 
her while the torrent lasts,” returned Mal¬ 
colm. “She sought that rock for safety, 
and there she must remain till the deluge 
subsides.” 

Again and again, by the livid glare of the 
lightning did the two look forth towards 
that female form. Old Malcolm thought not 
of the spray, he thought not of the chill, he 
only thought of the tenant of that rock. 

“ See, see! does it not move ? Does it not 
shake before the flood ? ” ejaculated Cecil. 

“ What? ” 

“ The rock! the rock! ” 

“ I noticed it not.” 

“ Wait till it lights again. Hark! oh, 
hark! what a scream was that! ” cried the 
young man, as he caught hold of the old 
man’s arm. “ Will it not light again ? ” 

“ Yes—there! ” 

They both strained their eyes towards the 
spot where they last saw the rock, but 
nought was to be seen, save the torrent that 
came rushing down the frightfully widened 
path! The rock and its occupant were gone! 

“ Great God! she’s lost! ” exclaimed Cecil, 
as he shuddered at the idea of any human 
■being being sofearfully engulfed. “ Though 
God may have' meant this for thy punish¬ 
ment, yet will I aid thee if I can. Malcolm, 
start up the household, and see who will go 
forth with'me to the assistance of a fellow- 
mortal. Let me have lanterns—quick! ” 

It soon spread over the castle that a fe¬ 
male had been swept down the chapel path 
by the torrent, and ere many minutes a 
dozen stout men offered to follow Cecil to 
the rescue. Lanterns of horn were provided, 
and after seeing that they were close and 
safe, the party set forth. The rain still fell 
in torrents, but as there was little or no 
wind, the way was by no means difficult, 
nor did the men think of the saturated gar¬ 
ments that clung about them. , 

The lightning still continued to play in the 
heavens, and as the almost blinding glare 
would for the time pass away, the lanterns 
seemed only capable of “ making darkness 
visible; ” but still Cecil led on, and at length 
he reached the outer wall, where he soon 
found the wicket, and as he opened it he 
stepped forth into the space beyond. At 
that instant the heavens were fired, and oh, 
what a scene opened to the view. The mad 


flood was sweeping down from the distant 
cliffs, and near the wall it had spread itself 
into a broad river, upon the bosom of which 
huge rocks, and trees, and masses of loos¬ 
ened earth were being swept away. 

The followers instinctively drew back, but 
Cecil urged them on, pointing out that there 
was no danger near the wall, and at length 
they stepped forth through the wicket. Ce¬ 
cil then led the way some rods up towards 
the cliff, and having ranged his men along 
so that they could command a view of the 
scene, he bade them halt and wait for the 
lightning. It' came—and then all was dark 
once more. Again and again it came, and 
Cecil began to despair. Once more the 
broad flame wrapped the earth in its light, 
and one of the men nearest the wicket ut¬ 
tered a shout. 

Cecil sprang to the spot. 

“ Did you see her ? ” he asked of the man, 
who had cried out. 

“ I think so. There! See that ? ” 

Cecil looked off, and at a spot where a 
huge rock had stopped in its course, he saw 
a female form washed by the surge. To 
this point where the female lay the water 
was not deep, but yet it ran so swiftly that 
’twould be dangerous to venture out there. 
The young man thought a moment, and then 
turning to his companions he shouted:— 

“ To the park; back to the park, and let us 
obtain staffs, and then we may venture out 
there.” 

What, between the quickly following 
flashes of lightning, and the dim glow of the 
lanterns, they received light enough to en¬ 
able them to be somewhat expeditious in 
their movements. They proceeded at once 
to some of the larger arbors, and tore off a 
number of the largest transverse slats; and 
then returned to the scene outside of the 
wall. The trial was'perilous, but Cecil hesi¬ 
tated not. He planted the end of his staff 
firmly upon the ground and stepped into the 
water. The rushing tide was powerful, but 
the youth heeded it not. The others saw 
him safely in the flood, and seizing their 
lanterns so as to save them, they planted their 
own staffs and followed. 

Slowly, yet steadily, the adventurers ad¬ 
vanced, and at length they reached the 
woman in safety. They seized her by the 
limbs, and—’twas the best they could do— 
dragged her to the wicket. They lifted her 
through; then four of them took the inani¬ 
mate form upon their shoulders and bore it 
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to the castle. A fire was built in one of the 
large chambers, a bed prepared, and the 
body of Margaret Leland—for she indeed it 
was—was placed upon it. 

Cecil bent over the cold form, and though 
he could not weep, yet he gazed anxiously 
upon those marble features, and with his 
fingers he parted the hair from the deep 
wounds that the ruthless rocks had made. 
The white forehead was scarred by a livid 
spot, and the neck and shonlders were 
bruised in many places. The young man 
waited the appearance of the old earl’s phy¬ 
sician, and while he thus waited, he won¬ 
dered if there were life still left there—life 
which might he extended into the future on 
earth. Then, as he gazed, he thought of 
the deep, dark guilt that might lurk around 
the chambers of that still heart, and he 
thought, too, how unlike the true woman 
she had been. True he was a son, but in 
hiB noble heart he conld not excuse or si¬ 
lence even a mother’s iniquities. 

At length the doctor came. He examined 
the patient, and dubiously he shook his head; 
yet he ordered such restoratives as he 
deemed proper, and with warm liniments he 
chafed her breast, temples and limbs. Ere¬ 
long she opened her eyes, and some half- 
murmured sentences fell from her lips. 
Cecil spoke to her, but she knew him not. 
Life came upon her apace, and she began to 
rave. Cecil gazed a while in silence, and 
then with a heavy heart he left the room, 
having first seen that proper female attend¬ 
ants were appointed to minister to the invalid. 

It was after midnight when Cecil Leland 
left the chamber to which his mother had 
been conveyed. The rain had ceased falling, 
and the heavy clouds had rolled off over the 
sea. Here and there, a bright spot of blue 
was visible beyond the downlike masses of 
white clouds that hung in the air, and a few 
sparkling stars were set in the azure. The 
water still roared upon the side of the cliff, 
but Cecil knew that its fountain had gone, 
•and that it conld not run much longer. He 
felt not like sleep, and so he stepped forth 
into the court. For half an hour he wan¬ 
dered to and fro, deeply buired in the varied 
thoughts that resulted from the strange 
events of the past, and at the end of that 
time he re-entered the castle, and sought the 
chamber which had been set apart for his use. 
He breathed a prayer for the peace of Ida 
Stanley, asked God to forgive his mother, 
and then sought the repose of his pillow. 


Oh, sleep, tired nature’s sweet restorer! 
How dost thou with thy visions of life fill 
the mind; and Cecil’s active fancy was soon 
in uneasy slumber re-enacting the thrilling: 
excitements of the day. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THE PLOT THICKENS. 

The next morning dawned, and though 
the meadows were overflowed by the swollen 
streams, yet the soft air bore upon its bosom 
a thousand fragrant sweets that arose from 
the rain-trampled verdure. Margaret Le¬ 
land had sunk into a deep swoon, and the 
physician unhesitatingly pronounced that 
she could not recover. Cecil may have 
wondered what led her up the chapel path, 
but yet he felt that he had a clew to the 
truth. 

The forenoon had passed half away. The 
old earl was seated in his large chair, and 
Cecil Leland stood by his side. 

“ ’Twas a fearful deluge,” said the old 
man, as he cast his eyes off to where the 
meadows still lay beneath the water. 

“Yes, but how fair and beautiful ’tis- 
now,” uttered Cecil. 

“ Oh,” murmured the earl, “ would that 
all storms conld be thus ended.” 

“ There is a GodI ” said Cecil. 

“ I thank thee,” returned Sir William, with 
a moistened eye. And as he spoke he looked 
gratefully upon his young companion. 

“Hark! Hear you not that murmur—that 
unusual stir just now among the servants. 
Sir William ? ” 

“ Yes—what is it ? ” 

“ Hark! Some one ascends the stairs.” 

“ Go see what it is, Cecil.” 

“ No; hark! That footfall! How light! 
how bounding! ” 

The door of the apartment was swung 
wide open, and Ida Stanley rushed in. The 
old earl sprang from his chair, and with one 
deep throe of bliss he clasped the returned 
dove to his bosom. A moment she rested: 
there, and then, raising her eyes, she en¬ 
countered the fond, thankful gaze of Cecil 
Leland. She turned a half-imploring glance 
up into the old man’s face. He understood 
its import, for he loosened his embrace, and 
smiled his free assent. On the next mo¬ 
ment, the fair Ida’s head was pillowed upon 
the bosom of him she so fondly loved, and as 
the young man felt her heart throbbing 
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against his own, he raised his eyes to heaven, 
and nttered forth a prayer of thanks and 
praise. His soul was full; the throbbing 
pulsation of gratitude beat high, and as joy 
sparkled from his eyes, he gave full vent to 
the feelings of his surcharged and exuberant 
emotion. 

Annette had followed her mistress, and 
from her lips the earl and Cecil listened to 
the strange tale of their adventures. The 
brig had been put about for the Lollards, as 
the reader already knows, and she reached a 
point of Smugglers’ Island before noon on 
the preceding day, where they had intended 
to lay-to till after nightfall, but the approach¬ 
ing storm had driven them into the bay 
much sooner than they had intended, where 
they had lain all night. 

“ This morning,” continued Annette, 
“ Mark Buntnell came to us and told us we 
might prepare to go on shore, and when we 
were ready the boat was lowered, and Bunt¬ 
nell accompanied us. We ran, we jumped 
—or, at least, I did—and here we are, safe; 
safe once more at home.” 

“ And all, all, we owe to you,” exclaimed 
Ida, as she turned from her lover and wound 
her around the form of her faithful Annette. 

The pretty maid could not but weep when 
she found herself the recipient of such love 
and gratitude as she received from her 
mistress, nor could she but feel prond when 
the earl and Cecil in turn, pressed her hand 
in thankfulness and joy. 

“You said Mark Buntnell accompained 
you on shore,” remarked Cecil, as soon as 
he could turn his mind to other matters 
than those of joy. 

“ Yes, he did,” returned Annette. 

“ And did he leave you at the landing ? ” 

“ No, he came with us to the castle, and 
wishes to see you in the courtyard.” 

Another beam of gratification passed over 
the young man’s features, and taking his 
cap from the stand near the door, he excused 
himself to the happy party, and then with¬ 
drew. 

“Ah, Buntnell,” exclaimed Cecil, as he 
joined the old smuggler in the court; “ God 
bless you for the part you’ve done.” 

“ Never mind that now, my dear boy,” 
returned the old man, as he shook Cecil 
warmly by the hand. “ Let us to other 
subjects. You sent a message by Harry, 
and I am here to meet you. I had feared 
that you had been trapped, but God knows 
I am happy to find you safe and sound. By 


heavensl Cecil, I knew not till after we had 
sailed, that the villain Tamell had set those- 
two men upon your track.” 

“ Never mind. I believe you, Mark, and' 
I thank you for the warning you sent me, 
for it saved my life.” 

“ Old Malcolm told me of your adventure 
just now, and I almost leaped for joy at its- 
recital. Believe me, Cecil, no man could 
have felt more joy. Now to your business, 
for from the manner in which Harry gave me 
your hint, I am inclined to think ’tis some¬ 
what of moment.” 

“ ’Tis indeed, Buntnell. I wish- to save 
your own life, and also the live3 of our old 
companions.” 

“ Save my life! ” 

“Yes; but ere I tell you all, you must 
pledge me your honor that you will not di¬ 
vulge it to any save such as I shall name.” - 

“ To you, Cecil, I will give that pledge, 
for I know I may trust you.” 

“ Then, plainly—the king has become 
cognizant of your doings, and he has set his 
ministers at work to hunt you up. For the 
present, he has left the business in the hands 
of Sir William. The old earl called upon 
me for information. I could not lie, nor did 
I desire to, and I told him all I knew.” 

“ Cecil! ” 

“ Hold, till I tell you all. Ere I gave him 
this information, I gained from him a pledge 
that he would urge no proceedings till I gave 
him my consent, at the same time giving 
him my reasons. Now, Buntnell, I have 
sworn to deliver Garl Tamell, and his own 
gang, into the hands of justice, and ere the 
sun shall have set they shall be in irons. 
But those who were the old smugglers of 
the coast—those who were my early friends 
—I will save. I know that they richly de¬ 
serve punishment, and I know that I am 
transgressing the law when I thus shield 
them, but my heart bids me do it, and it 
shall be done.” 

For several moments Mark Buntnell re¬ 
mained apparently absorbed in deep thought, 
but at length, while a grateful look over¬ 
spread his features, he said:— 

“ Cecil, you may not believe me, but yet I 
had resolved, when I ran the Banger into- 
the Lollards last night, that I would never 
tread her decks more, and a dozen of our old 
men have made the same determination. 
The work is revolting to us. From early 
youth we have been taught to disregard the 
revenue laws, because they were unjust,. 
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and so, as smugglers, we have lived out¬ 
lawed. When Garl Tamell first made his 
proposition of turning our hands to piracy,' 
we hardly realized the consequences. The 
idea of murdering whole crews had never 
entered our hands, hut Tamell set the ex¬ 
ample, and his own men did the bloody 
work. If we once get clear of the scrape, 
we will never turn to even smuggling again, 
for we have enough to live upon. But now 
tell me, Cecil, how you mean to proceed; for 
if we all leave the brig, Tamell’s men will 
have suspicions that something is in the 
wind.” 

That is easy enough,” returned the 
young man. “ I shall lead my men down 
this afternoon. Some I shall station so as 
to cut off escape by land, only taking about 
thirty men with me in the boats. At the 
sight of such a force the pirates will of 
course think to make an easy defence. Let’s 
see; how many of the old men are there ? ” 

“ Nineteen, including myself.” 

“ And how many of the others ? ” 

“ Tamell is flat. Then there’s the two 
that you trapped. So there are only eighteen 
of them, all told.” 

“ Eighteen. They’ll be easily conquered. 
Now will you be sure and draw off your men 
as soon as we board ? ” 

“ Yes, yes, I will.” 

“And will you grant me one more re¬ 
quest?” 

“ Name it.” 

“Thoroughly wet the priming of those 
guns that bear up the bay.” 

“ I will, Cecil, as I’m a living being.” 

“ I believe you, Mark, and I assure you 
that not one of the old crew shall be harmed. 
Such articles as you can save, you had better 
attend to at once, for you know the old brig 
must be delivered up.” 

“ ’Twill seem like losing one’s own father 
to lose the old Banger,” saidBuntnell, “ but 
then we can’t complain. There’s nothing 
on board now of much consequence, so 
there’ll be no trouble about that.” 

“ Then let us feel that this is arranged. 
You will be sure and draw our men off.” 

“ I will.” 

“ And if you choose to render any assis¬ 
tance you would render me a service.” 

“ I cannot promise, Cecil, that I will lift 
my hand against my shipmates, but this 
much I will say, I will strike down any man 
that lifts his hand against you, if I think 
your life is thereby in danger.” 


“Thank you, Mark; and now of Garl 
Tamell. How was he this morning ? ” 

“ I did not see him.” 

“Nor the surgeon ? ” 

“No; I supposed the surgeon was with 
Tamell, and that he had better not be dis¬ 
turbed.” 

“ Well, do you think he can live.” 

“ Not long.” 

“ Oh, I trust he may survive till I know 
him better.” 

A peculiar shade passed over Mark Bunt- 
nell’s features, but he made no reply to his 
young companion’s remark, and without 
noticing the emotion, Cecil continued:— 

“ Go now, Mark, or your stay may excite 
suspicions; but before you go, pledge me 
once more that you will not betray my con¬ 
fidence.” 

“ I will not, Cecil; I swear it.” 

“ I accept the pledge. Now go, and may 
success attend us both.” 

As the young man spoke, the old smug¬ 
gler turned from the courtyard, and after 
watching him till he passed out from view, 
our hero re-entered the castle, and sought 
the chamber of the earl, where he related 
what had passed, and where arrangements 
were made for future action. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE SECRET OF THE OLD CHAPEL. 

Loxg before the time arrived at which 
Cecil was to set forth upon his mission, the 
earl’s men were all assembled in the court¬ 
yard. There were fifty of them, and each 
was armed with a brace of pistols and .a cut¬ 
lass, and their looks and movements told 
that they flinched not from the work before 
them. 

At the appointed time our hero set forth 
aDd took the forest path. At his old land¬ 
ing were hauled up all the boats he could 
obtain, and they were in every way suffi¬ 
cient. Twenty of the men were left upon 
the shore, with orders to make their way 
along under cover of the bushes that skirted 
the bay, to a point where they could cut off 
the pirates who might take to the water, 
while the remaining thirty leaped into the 
boats, shoved off, and rowed with powerful 
strokes towards the brig, which lay at her 
own berth just under the southern cliff. 

As the boats approached, Cecil could see 
that there was considerable movement on 
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board the brig, and by glimpses which he 
was enabled to catch through the port-holes 
he could see that the crew were arming 
themselves. Once he saw a lighted match 
carried along the deck, but no gun was dis¬ 
charged. 

“ Boat ahoy! ” shouted Buntnell, as the 
boats drew near. 

“ We wish to board you,” returned Cecil. 

“ For what purpose ? ” 

“ To see if you have contraband goods on 
board,” returned our hero, whose boat was 
almost alongside. 

There was a hurried consultation on hoard 
the Banger, and the words, “ Let them 
come and search,” were distinctly made out. 

Cecil’s three boats came alongside at the 
same moment, and his men began to pour in 
over the bulwarks. Some of the pirates 
would have sprang forward at once to repel 
the invasion, but seeing their new captain 
remain a silent spectator of the scene, they 
were for a few moments undecided what to 
do; but when they saw their exact position, 
it was too late for resistance, for their ene¬ 
mies outnumbered them nearly two to one, 
and then the strange cooduct of one-half 
their crew in a measure dumbfounded them. 
Some blood was spilled, but no mortal wounds 
were given, and in less than ten minutes 
after Cecil boarded. They seemed now to 
comprehend that they had been duped, but 
ere they could spit out much of their bitter 
invective, they were removed to the boats, 
where they could curse and swear at their 
leisure. 

“Now, BUntnell,” said Cecil, while the 
old smugglers pressed around him with grate¬ 
ful looks, “ where is Garl Tamell ? ” 

“ He has gone,” returned the old man. 

“ Gone! ” echoed Cecil, perfectly thunder¬ 
struck. 

“Yes, he went away in his gig last night, 
accompanied by the surgeon and Waldron.” 

“ But where did he go ? ” 

“ X don’t know. His leaving was done 
while I was in my bunk, but some of our 
men who were on deck, say he started 
towards the cave, and this morning we 
picked the gig up adrift, nearly out to the 
mouth of the bay.” 

“Then he must have taken refuge in the 
cave.” 

“No; we’ve searched it in every nook 
and corner.” 

“ But do not some of those fellows in the 
boats know where he was carried ? ” 


“ No, I think not, for they were all aston¬ 
ished when they found that he had gone. 
He has evidently only given his secret into 
the hands of the surgeon and Waldron.” 

“But did they not tell you of this before 
you came on shore this morning? ” 

“No; I went away early, and the watch 
that had the deck when they took Tamell 
away, were then in their hammocks.” 

Cecil was troubled. If Garl Tamell should 
escape him now, he cared not what became 
of the rest. A moment he meditated, and 
then drawing Buntnell away from his com¬ 
panions, he said, in a low, earnest tone:— 

“ Mark, will you answer me one question 
truly and faithfully, without prevarication 
or hesitation ? ” 

“ I will. Ask it.” 

“ Ho you know of any hiding-place beyond 
the main body of our cave?” 

“As God is my judge, I do not. But why 

do you ask ? Do you suspect ”- 

“No, no. I only asked because, if you 
have searched the cave all through, and not 
found the chieftain, I wondered where he 
could have gon?.” 

As Cecil spoke he turned towards the 
spot where stood the rest of the men, and 
though he spoke not further of Garl Tamell, 
yet a close observer might have seen by his 
eyes, and by the quick, flashing light that 
came and went on his features, that he had 
a purpose, and that that purpose had a point. 
He spoke to his old father’s crew, and he 
told them what he had told Mark Buntnell. 
He pointed out the cause, and he desired 
them to remain on board the brig till he saw 
them again, assuring them that the Earl of 
Belford had pledged his word for their safety. 
The men gratefully acknowledged the young 
man’s kindness, and they promised implicit 
obedience to his request, and after embrac¬ 
ing young Harry Millbank, and assuring him 
that he should be faithfully rewarded, Cecil 
stepped over the side, and in a few mo¬ 
ments the boats put back to the shore. 

It was nearly sundown when our hero 
reached the eastle with his prisoners, and 
after having seen them safely disposed of in 
the strong vaults beneath the basement, he 
called aside six of the stoutest and most 
ready of the servants, at the head of whom 
stood Michael, the forester. 

“ Now boys,” said Cecil, “ will you join 
me in an important expedition ? ” 

“ What is it ? ” asked Michael. 

“ ’ Tis to capture Garl Tamell.” 
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“ We willl ” responded the six men, with 
one voice. 

“ Then listen, for it must be done to-night. 
Let each man procure himself a torch, bat 
light them not here. I will see that means 
for that purpose are at hand when needed. 
Tour arms you will look to, of course.” 

“ But where will you seek him ? ” asked 
Michael. 

“ Never mind now, but make haste and 
prepare. Be secret, speak not a word of 
this to the others, and ere midnight I am 
confident the pirate chieftain will be in our 
hands.” 

The men knew by the young man’s man¬ 
ner and tone of assurance that he had a good 
clew to what he sought, and with eager haste 
they set about the necessary preparations. 

In addition to the usual arms and torches, 
Cecil procured a heavy battering hammer, 
or sledge, and two stout iron bars, which he 
gave to the care of some of the party, and 
thus equipped they set forth. The way lay 
ooce more up through the old chapel path. 
The water had in some places swept away 
huge masses of rock and earth, gorging the 
path to a considerable depth,' while in others 
it had heaped up impediments in the way; 
but steadily Cecil and his followers pushed 
on, and by the soft light that came from the 
cloudless evening sky, they were enabled to 
overcome the difficulties that the flood had 
placed before them. 

At length they reached the old chapel, and 
as the men followed their young leader 
within its precincts, they shuddered. 

“ Why stop we here ? ” asked Michael. 

“Because here lies the mystery I would 
unravel,” returned Cecil, as he drew a pistol 
from his belt. 

“ I would not like to make too free with 
the abode of their ghostships,” remarked 
one of the woodmen. 

“If I do not prove these ghosts to be 
made up of good solid flesh and blood,” re¬ 
turned Cecil, “ then I’ll do penance by living 
here one long year. Michael, your torch is 
charged with brimstone, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Tes.” 

“ Then let me take it.” 

As Cecil took the torch he applied it to 
the pan of the pistol he had drawn, the bar¬ 
rel of which was empty, it only being primed, 
and upon snapping the weapon the light 
combustible immediately took fire. The 
other torches were soon lighted, and as all 
was thus prepared, the young man took the 


sledge and approached the altar. His fol¬ 
lowers gazed with curious wonder upon his- 
movements, but gradually a dim sense of the 
truth began to work its way through their 
brains, and they gathered closely abont him. 

With heavy strokes Cecil sounded one 
after another of the flags that formed the 
pavement, but the dull, heavy sound that 
came back told that all was solid beneath. 
Then he tried the face of the rock that formed 
the back wall, but with no better success. 
The same solid sound was all he heard. 

“ Then there must be something in this 
altar,” muttered the young man, as he 
tnrned his attention towards the massive 
projection. 

As he spoke, he approached the altar and 
bade the men stand on one side. He swung- 
the heavy sledge over his head with a fnll 
sweep, and on the next instant it fell upon 
the rock. The sound was as solid as though 
the stroke had been made against the moun¬ 
tain’s base, and Cecil Leland dropped tbe 
sledge in despair. 

“It movedl It moved!” cried Michael, 
as he started forward. “ I saw it tremble. 
Strike again! ” 

Quicker than thought the young man 
raised his sledge and poised it in the air. 
Again he struck, and this time, though the 
sound was as solid as before, he thought he 
saw the whole mass tremble. 

“ What’s here ? ” uttered Michael, as he 
sprang to the altar and laid his hand upon 
two of the taperstands which appeared to 
have been carved out from the native rock. 
“ I saw them both move.” 

The torches were held over the spot, and 
Cecil and Michael examined the stands. In 
the hollow of the one nearest the front of the 
altar, our hero thought he detected a small 
glistening plate, which he was enabled to 
reach with his finger. He pressed hard 
upon it, and as he did so its neighbor in¬ 
stantly started over an inch up from its rest¬ 
ing-place, revealing a stout iron rod that 
connected it with the main stone. Cecil 
took hold of the raised taperstand and en¬ 
deavored to move it. He tried it first one 
way and then another, and at length on 
turning it he found that its connecting rod 
was a pivot, and hardly had he given a three- 
quarters revolution, when the whole mas¬ 
sive altar began to swing out from what had 
always appeared the solid wall, revealing in 
the spot it had so effectually covered, an 
aperture some three feet square, below 
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which was a flight of stone steps, which at 
a short distance lost themBelves in almost 
utter darkness. 

Cecil’s heart hounded with a quick thrill 
of delight as he saw this, and he asked his 
men if they were willing to follow him. Not 
one hesitated. The spirit of adventure had 
now gained fast hold upon them, and they 
eagerly pressed forward to follow their leader. 
The steps by which they descended had evi¬ 
dently been hewn from the solid rock, 
though the ragged sides and roof of the 
narrow way told that nature had herself cut 
it out. There were seventy-five of these 
steps, buteven after they were left behind the 
way was still descending. Our adventurers 
had brought their sledge and bars with them, 
but yet they found no use for them, for no 
obstructions blocked up their novel path. 
Erelong, as he turned an abrupt angle, the 
glimmer of a light was visible at some dis¬ 
tance ahead, and halting his companions, he 
bade them look well to their weapons, and 
follow on as noiselessly as possible. 

The tread of the party became catlike in 
its silence, and with hearts beating with 
anxiety they slowly advanced. As they 
approached the spot where the light was 
seen, it became evident that the beams 
streamed through a half-open massive door,' 
which had evidently been thrown ajar to let 
the air into the cave beyond, as by the cool 
current that circulated where they now were, 
Cecil judged that there must be an aperture 
somewhere over his head. 

The adventurers reached the door, which 
proved to he a huge rock that swung upon 
central pivots, and upon halting, they dis¬ 
tinctly heard the hum of voices beyond. 
Cecil gave a few hurried orders, and then 
drawing his sword, he passed through the 
aperture. He found himself in a large 
vaulted cave, half filled with various kinds 
of merchandise, some of which looked as 
though it had laid there for ages. TJpon his 
left, his eyes rested upon a low cot on which 
sat two men, both of whom our hero in¬ 
stantly recognized—one was Waldron, and 
the other was the pirate surgeon. 

“ Ha! ye godsl We are betrayed! ” cried 
Waldron, seizing a cutlass that lay by his 
side and springing to his feet. 

“ You are too late,” said Cecil, as he came 
up with his followers. “ Yield, for you are 
both prisoners.” 

“ Not while life is mine! ” fiercely shouted 
the pirate, as he placed himself upon his 


guard, while the surgeon followed his ex¬ 
ample. 

The conflict was. but a short one, for they 
were both surrounded, and without being 
wounded they were secured. 

“ Cecil Lelandl ” groaned a sepulchral 
voice from the cot, in accents of astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ Yes, Garl Tamell,” returned the youth, 
“ ’ tis Cecil Leland. When you sent your 
two cutthroats after me, you mistook the 
game you sought. They are at the castle 
now, safe and secure, and God be praised- 
that you will soon join them.” 

“ O-oh-h-h-h! who, who has betrayed 
me £” cried the pirate chieftain. 

“ Your own wickedness,” returned Cecil. 
“ Do you think man can long run the atro¬ 
cious race you have run, and not be caught 
at last?” 

Garl Tamell gazed a moment up into the 
face of his young captor—a bright flame of fire 
seemed to shoot across his haggard face, and 
then with a movement so quick that none 
could prevent it he caught the cutlass Wal¬ 
dron had dropped, and turned its keen point 
upon his own bosom, but ere he could ac¬ 
complish his self-murder, Cecil wrenched 
the weapon from his grasp. The wicked 
man’s life was not to be upon his own hands! 

Two of Cecil’s men led Waldron and the 
surgeon forward. A litter, scarred by age, 
but yet firm and strong, was found in the 
cave, and upon this the wasted form of the 
pirate chieftain was placed. The once bold 
strong man groaned heavily as he was raised 
upon the shoulders of his bearers, and for 
the last time he turned his weakening gaze 
arouud upon the walls of his old haunt. His 
eyes were closed in anguish, and he groaned 
with more than bodily pain. He called Cecil 
by name, but the young man heeded him 
not. His bearers passed through the door¬ 
way, and while their torches cast a deathly- 
glare around, they pushed hurriedly on. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

AN ASTOUNDING DEVELOPMENT. 

It was midnight. Sir William Cleaveland 
still walked the floor of his apartment, for 
he could not sleep till he heard the result of 
Cecil’s mission to the chapel. Ida and An¬ 
nette had both sought their pillows, and 
though the old earl felt happy and joyous 
that the sweet girl had been restored to him, 
yet there was a deep, black cloud insensibly 
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■drawing its curtain over his soul. He could 
not tell whence it came nor what was its. 
purport, hut yet he felt it clinging in cold, 
damp folds about him. 

At length the wished-for moment arrived, 
and Cecil Leland entered the apartment. 
His face was flushed with excitement, and 
his steps were nervous and hurried. He 
called up a faint smile to his features as the 
earl greeted him, and throwing his cap upon 
the floor, he lifted his sword sheath from 
the way, and sunk into a chair. 

“ Sir William, my mission is accom¬ 
plished,” he uttered. 

“ And is Garl Tamell safe ? ” 

“ Yes, within your own castle.” • 

“ And the rest of them ”- 

“ Are here also. Xour stout walls encom¬ 
pass them all.” 

“To the Almighty God my thanks are 
due,” ejaculated the old man, as he sunk in¬ 
to his own chair. “But how, Cecil, and 
where, did you find him ? ” 

“ Do you remember when X asked you 
concerning the former history of the castle, 
and of the old chapel on the cliff ? ” 

“ Yes, yes,” returned the earl. 

“ 1 had reasons, as I then partially told 
yon, for desiring such information. The 
night that Ida and myself took refuge in the 
chapel from the storm, while we sat upon 
■one of the side benches, a human form en¬ 
veloped in a long black robe entered, and 
while I supported Ida it disappeared near 
the altar. By the glare of the lightning I 
caught a view of the figure’s face, and I 
thought I recognized the features of my 
father. That must have been an image of 
my own brain—the resemblance I mean; 
but still I resolved to search. I did so, but 
could find nothing. Subsequently to that I 
had a conversation with my mother on the 
subject, and though she denied me any 
knowledge, yet I knew that she had posses¬ 
sion of facts of which she would not tell me. 
When I learned from you the character of 
some of the former occupants of the castle, 
and also of the peculiar state of the chapel 
when you took possession, I at once made 
up my mind that there was some means of 
communication between the chapel and the 
bay, and I resolved to search it out. Yester¬ 
day, when I learned that Tamell had escaped 
from the brig, they told ine his boat steered 
in the direction of the smuggler’s cave, but 
that they had searched the cave throughout 
and could not find him. Then I knew that 


he had a secret passage beyond that cave, 
and I resolved to do as I have already done.” - 

The young man then explained how he 
had found out the secret of the altar, and 
the manner in which he had captured'Tamell 
and his two companions. 

“But the lest of the crew must have 
known of this secret,” said the earl, as soon 
as he recovered somewhat from the aston¬ 
ishment Cecil’s narrative had occasioned. 

“No, I think’twas Tamell’s own secret, 
unless, indeed, Waldron and his surgeon 
were his confidant's, for those two were his 
particular friends, and they generally ac¬ 
companied him when he made excursions 
on shore.” 

“ But from your account this must have 
been for a long time a rendezvous of free 
traders ? ” 

“ Yes, for I can judge most of the goods I 
saw there must have been stored for many . 
years.” 

“ ’ Tis strange that I have never known 
this,” cried the earl, wonderingly. 

“ Not at all,” said Cecil, “ for one might 
live here a century and not discover it. The 
secret was artfully contrived. But I hope 
yet to gain more intelligence.” 

“ Where have you placed Tamell ? ” asked 
the earl, at the end of another pause. 

“In the same chamber with my mother. - 
You know the apartment is separated by a 
heavy arras, and we placed him there so • 
that the physician would have less trouble. “ 
But how is my mother? ” 

“ I heard from her two hours ago, and she 
was then quite comfortable, butyettoo weak 
to talk. Her reason has returned to her, and 
she has asked for you several times. There 
seems to be some strange remorse gnawing 
at her heart, but what it is we cannot ascer¬ 
tain.” 

“ Ah,” murmured Cecil, “ I fear there are 
many sources of remorse for my poor mother. 
Would that God could blot them all out be¬ 
fore she dies, for otherwise she will carry to 
his throne a fearfully blackened soul! ” 

For several moments the old earl sat in 
deep thought, but at length he started up 
from his chair, uttering as he did so:— 

“ Cecil, I must see Garl Tamell ere I 
sleep.” 

“Then come. We will both go.” 

Cecil led the way to the apartment where 
the pirate chieftain lay. The earl followed 
close behind him, and erelong they stood by 
the fallen man’s bed. The old physician 
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was there in attendance. Tamell heard the 
approaching footsteps, and he turned heavily 
upon his pillow to see who had come. His 
gaze rested upon the aged features, of Sir 
'William, and with a deep, painful groan he 
closed his eyes. 

“ Great heavens I ” exclaimed the earl, as 
he half started forward, “ I’ve seen those 
features before! ” 

Again the pirate chieftain opened his eyes 
and gazed upon the old man. 

“ Speak! ” uttered Sir William. “ Whoever 
thou art, speak and let me know.” 

“ I can live but a short' time,” said the 
pirate, in a low, painful tone; “but if 
’twould afford gratification to know me, you 
shall be satisfied.” 

As the pirate spoke he raised his right 
hand to his face. It trembled there for a 
moment, but ’twas only for a moment, for 
on the next he seized the black shaggy hair 
and beard that covered his face and head, 
and with a quick movement he tore them 
away. A score of years seemed blotted out 
from his lifebook by the transformation, 
and the sandy hair that had been thus con¬ 
fined dropped lazily on his pale brow. 

Sir William gazed upon those features, and 
for the moment he seemed like one in a 
dream, for he closed his eyes and pressed his 
hand upon his brow; but again he looked, 
stepped nearer to the bed, and placed his 
hand upon the pirate’s brow. For a full 
minute that vein-marked hand remained 
‘there, and when it was withdrawn the old 
earl sank forward upon the bed, and a heart¬ 
rending exclamation broke from his lips:— 

“My son! My son! ” 

Cecil T.eland was thunderstruck, but he 
Boon realized his full senses, for although 
his mind had not prepared itself for this, yet 
he was looking for some strange and astound¬ 
ing development. 

“ Oh,” murmured he whom we have so 
long known as Garl Tamell, but who was 
none other than Lord John Cleaveland, as 
he turned a fiery glance upon Cecil, “ I could 
die in peace if you had died before me. You 
have stung me, trampled upon me, and now 
you exult in my downfall; but you can never 
enjoy the sweets of which you have robbed 
me. My father dares not give you Ida Stan¬ 
ley’s hand. Oh, may curses light upon you 
and wither you in your youth! ” 

“ O John, John! ” uttered the old man, as 
he started back from the bed, “ why have 
you stung me thus ? ” 


“ ’ Tis you who have stung yourself. Why 
did you set that hound upon me ? ” returned 
-the pirate, in weakening tones. “ You sent 
me to Oxford while I wished to join the 
navy. I had a good opportunity, and you 
refused me. The sea was open in more 
ways than one, and I embraced the oppor¬ 
tunity that I could, and I became what I am. 
While you thought me plodding through the 
trash of a university, I was cleaving the blue 
sea under a free flag. I’ll die as I have 
lived—afraid of no one. Oh, curses, curses 
on ye, Cecil Lelandl ” 

“ Ohl ohl ohl ” groaned the old man, and 
he would have fallen but for the supporting 
arms of Cecil. 

The pirate had fallen back exhausted, and' 
casting one more look upon his strangely 
altered features, Cecil bore the old earl to- 
his own apartment, where he chafed his 
clammy brow and temples till he brought 
him to. 

“ Cecil,” murmured the old man, while he 
put out his hand as if to feel that he really 
spoke to flesh and blood, “ have I been 
dreaming ? ” 

“ I know not what you may have dreamed,” 
returned the young man, in a tremulous 
tone, “ but you have witnessed a fearful 
reality.” 

“ But that room—the pirate chieftain, I 
saw him, Cecil ? ” 

“ Yes, Sir William.” 

“ And ’twas my own son ? ” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ O God! Would that the cold grave had 
opened to receive me ere I had known this! ” 

“ Be calm, Sir William. Eemember that 
’twas no fault of yours. The sin is his own.” 

“ The fault, but oh, the shame—the deep, 
the blasting misery—of this foul stain upon 
the fair fame of my house! Friendless and 
childless I shall pass away! ” 

“ Say not friendless,” urged Cecil, as he 
laid the old man’s head upon his bosom, and 
swept the long white locks back from his 
temples. “ Ida is still left to you, and she 
has heart enough for all your love.” 

“ Poor Ida,” ejaculated the earl, as he 
sank back once more into his chair, “ how 
will her tender heart bear this blow! ” 

“I think she will suffer, but not irre¬ 
vocably; for John has been cruel, very cruel 
to her.” 

“ He has, he has, Cecil.” 

As the earl thus spoke, he fell into a fit of 
painful thought, which lasted some minutes;. 
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and when he at length raised his head he 
looked more calm, more composed, though 
the sadness had settled heavily about his 
heart. 

“ Cecil,” said he, “ ’tis strange—almost 
passing belief—that John could have done 
this so long and I not have known it.” 

“ Have you not always trusted to his own 
account of his doings ? ” 

“ Yes, yes, but oh, I thought not he could 
have deceived his poor old father.” 

“ His method of deception, then,” said 
•Cecil, “was easy. His disguise made him 
look much older than he really was, and 
then the very anomaly of such a truth 
shielded him, perhaps, when his disguise 
alone might have failed, for hone would dare 
to think that Lord John and the bloody 
Garl Tamell were one and the same person. 
Three or four times a year he would leave 
the brig and be gone a week, and on such 
occasions—I see it now—he would throw off 
this disguise, come to the castle, and pretend 
:that he had just arrived from Oxford.” 

“ I see, I see,” exclaimed Sir 'William. 
•“ Oh, what misery! And even now, upon 
the very brink of the grave, he is impious 
still! ” 

“ Come, Sir William, you had better seek 
your rest now. Sleep may revive you. In 
the morning we will see what shall be done 
with the other prisoners.” 

“ I may seek my bed,” murmured the old 
man, “ but there’s no sleep for me. You 
may sleep, Cecil, but it has fled from my 
pillow, and perhaps for aye. Go, go, for I 
'.know you must be fatigued. In the morning 
I will see John again. If he will but re¬ 
pent—if he can die penitent—part of my 
grief may be removed. Good-night, Cecil.” 

The young man returned the warm “ good¬ 
night,” and then left the room, but ere he 
had closed the door behind him he heard the 
old earl sob, and he knew that he wa3 weep¬ 
ing. Ah, what a load of sorrow had fallen 
upon that aged heart! 


CHAPTER XXIY. 

CONCLUSION. 

On the next morning all was mingled 
grief and consternation in the old castle; but 
none of that grief was for Lord John Cleave- 
land—except, indeed, such as dwelt within 
-the bosom of the old earl and his fair ward; 


but'none others could fear for him, for 
towards them all he had ever been haughty 
and overbearing. Yet all were astounded 
at the development that had been made, and 
a cold shudder crept through the souls of the 
servants as they told to each other the bloody 
deeds of Lord John: 

With feeble, tottering steps the earl sought 
the bedside of his son. His aged face was 
calm, though wet by many tears, and his 
eyes were cast in a prayerful, supplicating 
mood. He approached the cot whereon lay 
the wasted form of the fallen chieftain, and 
tremblingly he laid his hand upon the pale 
brow. John started as he felt the touch, 
and slowly he turned his head towards his 
father. 

“Ah,” he uttered in a low, sepulchral 
tone, “you’ve come to see me once more, 
but you needn’t think to make amends now 
for all that you’ve done against me.” 

“ O my son, speak not so! ” exclaimed the 
old man, in sudden agony. “What, what 
have I ever done to harm thee ? What to 
wrong or offend thee ? ” 

“ Were you not always cold, always stern, 
and always harsh towards me ? ” 

“ No, no! As God is my judge, I was 
not. I have been strict, John, and I’ve 
often had to chide you, for you were way¬ 
ward and unruly; but I was never unkind— 
never ungenerous.” 

“ Did you not join Ida Stanley against 
me?” 

“ No.” 

“ When she refused her hand to me, you 
winked at her disobedience.” 

A quick flush passed over' the old man’s 
face as John thus spoke, even as though a 
viper had stung him. 

“ Oh, thank God,” he murmured, “ that 
that sweet flower was not placed under your 
charge. What a heart must yours be, to 
dictate such feelings at such a time as this! 
Would you place that bloodstained hand of 
yours upon Ida’s arm and claim her as your 
bride? Could you calmly press her pure 
form to your sin-laden bosom and ask her to 
share your miserable lot ? ” 

“Did I not try it?” uttered John, in a 
sort of hissing tone. “ Would I ? Ay, ere 
I would be trampled upon by such as she, 
I’d drag her even to a worse fate than that 
of my wife. I relented somewhat when I 
was first wounded, but had I known that 
Cecil Leland lived, she never should have 
returned to you.” 
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“ O my son, my sonl I came now to see 
if I could not find repentance in your heart. 
The holy father of our castle will attend yon, 
and O John, let your soul turn towards your 
God ere you die.” 

“ Bring no priest to me. I only repent 
that I had not killed young Lelandl ” 

The old earl started back aghast. He 
could hardly credit the evidence of his own 
senses. He could not conceive how a dying 
man could thus profane every principle of 
humanity—and that man, too, his own son. 

He gazed upon the face of the wicked 
being, and then, with his heart almost burst¬ 
ing with its fill of grief, he turned from the 
scene. He would have spoken one word 
more—he would have fallen upon his knees 
and prayed for his boy—hut he dared not 
trust his heart further. He feared that he 
should only be met by scoffs, and that he 
could bear no more. 

The old earl passed out from the place, but 
instead of seeking his own Toom he descended 
to the courtyard. The servants bowed low 
as he walked slowly by them, and many an eye 
was wet as it rested upon that sorrowing old 
man, for all loved him, he was so good and 
kind. Not long had he walked thus when 
he felt a light touch upon his arm, and on 
turning he beheld Ida Stanley. She threw 
her arms about her guardian’s neck, and 
their tears were mingled. Sir William could 
weep now, for the gentle sympathy of his 
sweet ward broke open afresh the warm 
fountains of his soul; and as he gazed into 
the pure heavenly features that were turned 
so affectionately upon him, he forgot that he 
who could have so wronged her was his own 
son. 

“ Have you seen Cecil this morning ? ” 
asked Sir William, as they approached the 
extremity of the court. 

“ I met him, but he was hastening to his 
mother’s room, and I did not stop him.”- 

“ Cecil is a noble youth, Ida.” 

“ He is a good man,” murmured the fair 
girl, as her eyes fell to the ground. 

She felt a ■ drop upon her hand, and on 
looking up she found that the earl was 
weeping afresh. She would have spoken, 
but at that moment Cecil Leland joined 
them. 

“ Sir William,” said the young man, “ my 
mother desires your presence in her cham¬ 
ber; and you too, Ida.” 

“For what purpose?” asked the earl, 
wiping the tears from his eyes. 


“ I know not,” returned Cecil. “ She 
feels that she is dying, and desires to see 
you. Something weighs hard upon her 
mind. Come quickly, for I feel that what 
she has to say may have much interest for 
you.” 

“ Lead the way, Cecil, and Ida and myself 
will follow.” 

Margaret Leland lay upon the bed where 
she had been placed on that fearful night 
when she was brought into the castle, and 
though she had suffered much, yet at the 
present time her body had put off its pain. 
She was weak, and though wasted and wan, 
still her dark eyes burned as brightly as ever. 
A strange expression rested upon her counte¬ 
nance, and ever and anon a quick flush 
would pass across it. 

Her son returned to her bedside, and with 
him came Sir William and Ida. 

“ Is not Garl Tamell beyond that arras ? ” 
asked Mrs. Leland, as she" pointed to where 
the heavy crimson drapery hung across the 
apartment, dividing it in halves. . 

“Lord John Cleaveland is there,” re¬ 
turned the old earl, with a shudder. 

“ Never mind,” said the invalid, with a 
strange look, “he is as much Garl Tamell 
now as he ever was. But I would have his 
couch moved nearer to me. Let this arras 
be withdrawn, and roll his bed npon this 
side.” 

The physician was in attendance, and he 
and Cecil complied with the curious request. 
The pirate chieftain gazed upon Margaret Le¬ 
land, and one could have plainly seen that 
he wondered what it all meant. 

“ Sir William Cleaveland,” said the wid¬ 
ow, as soon as all was arranged to her liking,- 
“ I feel that the finger of death is upon me; 
and before I leave this earth I would make 
some slight reparation for the sins I have 
committed; first, however, I will clear up 
one thing that must appear to you a mys¬ 
tery, and that is, the secret of the old chapel. 
This I would never have done, had you not 
already discovered it. My husband learned 
the secret of the caves between the bay and 
the cliff from an old smuggler captain who 
preceded him, and it was one of so much im¬ 
portance that he never communicated it to 
anyone till he lay upon his deathbed, and then 
he left it with me. Had occasion of safety 
required of him that he should have taken 
his crew in there he would not have hesi¬ 
tated, but none such occurred, and so he 
kept his own counsel. When he left the 
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secret with me, he left it for Cecil if I should 
find him trustworthy; but I found his heart 
was alienated from the smugglers’ interests, 
and I would not trust him with the secret. 
By the time I had made this determination, 
Garl Tamell was captain of the brig. He 
was young, but I found he had a heart as 
hard as flint, and I gave him the secret. 
His disguise was well chosen, for it made 
him look like an older man, but I knew him 
at a glance.” 

“ You did not know me,” exclaimed the 
pirate, half raising himself upon his elbow, 
even his curiosity excited. 

“ I did, Garl. But wait till you hear all. 
On that fearful night that I went up to the 
chapel, I wished to assure myself that you, 
Cecil, had not penetrated the secret, and the 
reBt of that you know. You risked your own 
life to save mine, even though you had rea¬ 
son to believe that I had been accessory, at 
least, to an attempt for your murder.” 

“ O mother,” exclaimed the young man, 
“ I cannot believe you so guilty.” 

“Never mind that,” returned Mrs. Le- 
land. “I am guilty enough, God knows; 
but now to another subject. Sir William 
Cleaveland, to you I would speak. Listen.” 

The old earl drew near the bed, and bent 
his head in earnest anxiety. A cold shud¬ 
der seemed to shake the poor woman’s 
frame, and for a moment she covered her 
face with her hands. 

“ Sir William,” she said, at length, “ you 
know that from the time I was a mere child, 
to the age of womanhood, I lived beneath 
your roof?” 

“Yes, yes, Margaret, I know it,” re¬ 
turned the earl. 

“ And do you remember why I left ? ” 

“ I think you were turned away.” 

“ Do you not know that I was turned 
away ? ” 

“ Yes, for I gave the orders.” 

“ You sent them. You were at that time 
in France.” 

“ Yes, yes, 1 remember.” 

“ X was about to become a mother, and 
the countess, your wife, swore that I was 
dishonored.” 

“ So she wrote me, and I sent word back 
for her to discharge you.” 

“ Ay, and so she did, but I was not dis¬ 
honored, for 1 was lawfully married, and so 
I solemnly swore, but they would hot be¬ 
lieve me. I was taunted with a shame that 
belonged not to me.” 


“ But why did you not confess who was 
your husband ? ” 

Because he was the young captain of the 
notorious Northumberland smugglers, and 
I feared for his safety. I loved him for the 
very wayward life he led, and determined 
not to expose him.” 

“ But you know you were obliged, after 
all, to acknowledge him.” 

“ Yes, when I found that be was safe in 
his haunts I did, but I dared not then. I 
loved Murtell Leland, and you denounced 
him as an outlaw.” 

“ I never raised my power against him.” 

“ X know it, but still you stung my heart 
by your language. You wrote that if I was 
dishonored I must go; and you wrote, too, 
that if I had married any of those miserable 
outlaws that swarmed the coast, I must 
leave your roof. Then when you came 
home I met you in the forest, and you 
taunted me with my husband’s crimes.” 

“ Why, why bring up these things now ?” 
urged the old earl. “ Have I not made 
amends for all my harshness by my kindness 
to your boy ? Have I not treated him like a 
child ? ” 

A dark smile played over the widow’s 
features, and for a moment she closed her 
eyes as if she would look through her mem¬ 
ory upon the past. 

“Sir William Cleaveland,” she said at 
length, “ my child was born in your stable 
at midnight, and the surgeon of my hus¬ 
band’s vessel was with me.” 

“ Do you speak the truth, woman ? ” ex¬ 
claimed the old man. “ Were you in such 
needy circumstances as that ? ” 

“ Ha, ha—I chose that place, Sir William, 
for on the same night your wife gave birth 
to a boyl” 

“ Woman, speakl—What ?—No, no! ” 

“ Sir William,” continued Margaret Le¬ 
land, without seeming to notice the old 
man’s sudden ejaculation, “ do you remem¬ 
ber the features you bore when you were in 
your youth ? ” 

“ 1 have them in my gallery.” 

“ Now.look upon yonder bed, and tell me 
if you see any of them there.” 

Instinctively the earl cast his eyes towards 
the pirate chieftain, and a fearful tremor 
shook his frame. 

“ No, no,” he uttered, “ they were never 
there.” 

“ Look now upon that fair form at your 
side.” 
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The woman raised her bony hand towards 
Cecil as she spoke, and the old man followed 
the direction thus given. He trembled and 
turned pale. A mountain seemed heaving 
within his bosom. He gasped for breath, 
but his tongue could find no utterance. 

“ Cecil,” said Mrs. Leland, without seem¬ 
ing to notice the powerful emotion of the 
earl, “ do you remember that night when 
you sought shelter in the old chapel ? You 
told me of it.” 

“ Yes, yes, I remember.” 

“And you remember, by the lurid glare 
of the lightning, of having seen one whom 
you thought to be your father ? ” 

“ Yes,” breathlessly answered Cecil. 

“ Look now upon Garl Tamell, and say if 
those are not the features you saw ? ” 

“ By all that’s true, they are! ” exclaimed 
the young man, as he cast upon the bucca¬ 
neer a searching look. 

“ Woman,” cried the old earl, in a half- 
frantic tone, “ explain this mystery. By all 
you hope for in heaven, I implore you.” 

“ I hope but for little there, Sir William,” 
returned Mrs. Leland, in weakening ac¬ 
cents, “ but yet I will explain all this. 
When I was turned from your doors, I swore 
to be revenged. The night that I knew my 
child was to be born I went to your stable. 
When I found that the countess was also 
delivered of a boy, I bribed a woman of my 
own class—the wife of one of the smugglers 
—to assist me. She worked her way into 
the castle with my own boy under her shawl, 
and when she returned she had left mine 
and brought me yours. The infants were 
changed, and when your wife received 
back from the mid wives the little being 
that was to nurse at her bosom, she took to 
her embrace the smuggler’s child! What I 
had at first meant for revenge, my mother’s 
heart cherished as the good of her boy, for I 
hoped to see him the lord of these wide 
domains; but alas I my wickedness could 
not thrive—my child inherited his father’s 
waywardness and his mother’s sternness of 
will and hardness of heart. Cecil, forgive 
me for the part I’ve done. Your soul was 
loo pure, too noble for the herd in whose 
company you were reared, while my own 
child was not fit for the place I would have 
made his own. Sir William, take back your 
boy—for Cecil is indeed your son. Your 
heart has ever yearned towards him, though 
you knew not why, and it is only strange to 
me that yor. have not discovered your own 


remarkable likeness in him. As for my own 
son, he will soon follow his mother; -and I; 
trust that God, in his infinite mercy, may 
have compassion on our souls.” 

The old man turned towards Cecil, and 
while the warm tears trickled down his 
cheeks, he opened wide his arms, and his- 
new-found son was clasped to his bosom. 
The gentle Ida, too, laid her head upon her 
guardian’s shoulder, and her right arm was 
wound around the neck of Cecil. Their 
tears of gratitude and joy Sowed freely, and 
their hearts beat in a holy unison. 

“ Oh,” murmured the old man, as he raised 
his eyes and gazed into the face of Cecil, 
“ how blind must I have beenl O my son, 
my son! My noble, noble boy! ” 

But the happy trio were interrupted. 

“Foul fiends! What tale is this?” ex¬ 
claimed Garl Tamell, who had, by an almost 
superhuman exertion, raised himself to a 
sitting posture in his bed. “ Margaret Let- 
land, what sorcery are you con juring now ? ” 

“ It is no sorcery, Garl,” weakly replied 
the dying woman. “ Your own heart must 
tell you that I speak the truth. Let us both 
ask pardon of him alone who can now grant 
it.” 

“ And I—I—am, after all but a ”- 

The pirate did not speak further, but a 
strange light glared lividly upon his features, 
every muscle in his system seemed strung to 
its utmost capacity, and with his eyes half 
starting from their sockets, he sprang from 
his bed. He put forth his hands and started 
towards the bed of his true mother. Half 
the way had he gained, when his eyes rolled 
wildly, his steps faltered, and hi3 head sank 
upon his bosom. Still his arms stretched 
forth and he staggered on. He fell across 
the couch of his mother. Margaret Leland 
uttered one low, rattling groan, one arm was 
half stretched out, but it fell powerless ere it 
reached its object. 

Cecil led the gentle Ida from the apart¬ 
ment, and then he returned and approached 
the doubly-laden bed. Sir William stood 
by his side, and silently they gazed upon the 
scene. The bed supported only two cold clods 
of earth! The spirits that had animated 
them were passed away, for almost at the 
same moment had the souls of both mother 
and son taken their flight to that world 
where sin can never hide itself, and where, 
as here, God rules as seemeth to him good. 

Cecil laid his hand upon the brow of her 
whom he had always thought his mother. 
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and raising his eyes to heaven, he mur¬ 
mured:— 

’ “ Great God, have mercy on her soul! ” 

“ Oh, and on thine, too] ” ejaculated the 
old earl, as he cast a shuddering glance upon 
the form of the pirate chieftain. 

■ Again a beautiful Sabbath morning dawned 
in loveliness upon the old castle. There had 
been busy scenes there, and stirring ones, 
too. The pirate gang had all been given up 
to the hands of justice. Margaret Leland 
and her son had been interred in a quiet spot 
back of the garden park, where the dews of 
heaven alone shed tears upon their graves, 
for none could weep, none could sorrow that 
they had gone. 

Mark Buntnell had given up the brig into 
the hands of the earl, but the government 
never gained possession of her, for shortly 
after the smugglers left her she sunk beneath 
the bosom of the deep waters of her old 
haunt. She may have been scuttled, or she 
may have sunk from age; but at all events, 
after the Northumberland smugglers left her 
decks they were never trod by human foot¬ 
steps more. 

The old smuggler’s crew were scattered 
here and there. Some went to tilling the 
soil, some still followed the sea, and some 
sought the shelter of other lands and other 

[The 


laws. Harry Millbank, the faithful boy, 
alone remained in Northumberland, and he 
was domiciled as the page of the young Lord 
Cecil, at the castle. 

The vast hall of the old castle was crowded. 
The priest was there, and a happy smile 
lighted up his serene countenance as he 
gazed around upon the scene. The servants, 
both young and old, looked happy, and joy¬ 
ousness seemed to reign supreme. The 
young Lord Cecil Cleaveland (the old earl 
could call him nought but Cecil) led Ida 
Stanley forward to the altar, and while all 
gazed in love and sympathy upon the beau¬ 
tiful pair, the holy father pronounced that 
magic decree that made them one for life. 
Together the young husband and wife knelt, 
and as the priest concluded, the old earl 
stepped quickly forward. Happy tears tric¬ 
kled down his furrowed cheeks, and a bright 
smile dwelt upon his features. He placed 
his hands upon the heads of his son and 
daughter, and raised his eyes to heaven. 
His lips moved, and though no audible sound 
came forth, yet, as the smile upon his fea¬ 
tures grew to a flood of heavenly light, and 
the pearly tears became more sparkling' and 
bright, all knew that that old man was call¬ 
ing down the choicest of heaven’s blessings 
upon those two pure souls. 

End.] 
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THE GREAT JEWEL ROBBERY. 


BY CHRISTOPHER SMITH. 


CHAPTER I. 

OME years ago, people used to prophesy 
that in consequence of the California 
gold discovery, supplemented by those of 
Australia, the precious metal would be pre- 

• cious no longer, but fall to a par with, if not 
below, silver in value. I have often thought 
of what would be the consequence' should 
some tremendous deposit of diamonds be 
laid bare; for we are not bound to suppose 
that these precious crystals of carbon are 

• everywhere so sparsely scattered over the 
earth’s surface as to render the quest one of 
patience and difficulty. Imagine, for in¬ 
stance, some pebbly mountain stream, whose 
pebbles were all kohinoors, Stars of the 

' South, and Great Pitt Diamonds! What con¬ 
sternation among the holders of family 
heirlooms, whose glittering clusters had been 
handed down from generation to generation, 
and valued at so many thousands sterling— 
what horror to And that, by the glut in the 
‘’market, those thousands sank to hundreds, 
to tens, to units at last, or merely the value 
of the cutting! Thatlady who described the 
wearing of diamonds as an exquisite pleasure, 
but too painful, from the risks incurred, 
would be then able to wear her precious 
jewels in peace. ' . 

There is a strange, and too often a fearful 
history attached to every great gem of price, 
many of which, while flashing on the brow 
of beauty, or in some regal or imperial'orna- 
inent, are dimmed to the thoughtful mind by 
the tears shed over them, or by the blood in 
-which they have too,’ bften been bathed. 


Robbery and murder have often been min¬ 
gled with the stories of precious gems; and 
as a peaceful man, living in these highly, 
civilized times, I have more than once felt 
my life to be far from safe as sbon as .it was 
known that in the little black leathern case 
I carried, or even in the scrap of .tissue- 
paper in my waistcoat pocket, ’ I- held so 
many valuable diamonds, rubies or sap¬ 
phires. 

One gets used to it in time; but at first 
there is a strong feeling that every person 
who looks at you, or says a word about the 
weather, is bent upon murder and robbery. 
You live a solitary life during your, travels. 
You get in the farthest comers of carriages. 
You would not ride alone in a first-class 
coupe, with some strange traveler, upon 
any consideration, even if that strange trav¬ 
eler were a feeble old woman, since you 
would certainly suppose her to be some ruf¬ 
fian in disguise. Elegantly dressed ladies 
become swindlers’ accomplices; clerical gen¬ 
tlemen the swindlers themselves; and dis¬ 
trust of everthing and everybody becomes’ 
the bane of existence. Your wine or tea 
seems drugged, your food poisoned; and 
once, at a hotel where I was staying, I had 
serious thoughts about giving the proprietor 
into custody for supplying me with medicated 
soap. 

I will not mention the name of the Bond 
street firm with which I was some years ago 
connected, but let it suffice that their, name 
was well known, and that the manufacture 
of more than one regal diadem had heen’en- 
trusted to their skilled workmen. T- was 
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with them some twelve or fourteen years, 
and it was during that period that the inci¬ 
dent I.am about to relate occurred. As a 
matter of course, the strictest injunctions 
respecting care, caution and watchfulness 
are issued to all the employes, especially to 
those whose daily business brings them into 
contact with the public; and being always in 
the show-room myself, I was one of those in 
whom the elders of the firm placed confi-- 
dence. The consequence was, that being 
tolerably thoughtful, sharp of eye, and a good 
judge of gems, I rose to occupy one of the 
most responsible positions, and to me were 
always intrusted those rather delicate, cri¬ 
tical and caution demanding embassies, 
where customers wished for jewels to be 
sent to their houses for inspection. 

In course of time, a little feeling of jeal¬ 
ousy sprang up; but it did not trouble me, 
for, either from extra care, or from good 
fortune, I had not in any single case been 
the cause of loss to my employers—a stale . 
of satisfaction hardly to be enjoyed by either 
of my brother-assistants, so many, so ingen¬ 
ious, and so carefully contrived were, in 
those days, the plans for defrauding the 
great jewelers. I do not know that, any 
very great improvement has taken place of 
late years; but my experience is with the 
past, and I relate accordingly. In fact, so 
many were the tricks, that when a visitor 
came to the show-rooms, the first question 
we had to ask was: “ Is this a lady or a 
sharper?” 

Vejy often the swindlers, or thieves, were 
easy to detect; for though dressed in the ex¬ 
treme of fashion, and arriving perhaps in a 
brougham, there would be some slip of the 
tongue—some vulgarism—which would be¬ 
tray them. Frequently, a misplaced h, or a 
wrongly applied verb, has raised suspicions, 
which defeated a carefully planned swindle, 
and sent the disappointed ones to lament 
their ill success, or often to jail. But with 
all care, the jewelers’ enemies are so many, 
and their losses so heavy, that, in spite of 
enormous profits, the balance-sheets at the 
end of the year are not so satisfactory as is 
supposed for those who follow this artistic 
business. How a well-dressed couple would 
come and look at some rings, turn them over 
for half an hour, and leave, declaring that 
there was nothing to suit; when perhaps be¬ 
fore, more often after, their departure, one 
or two valuable gems have been missed— 
taken'jut one" could tell How.' Twice over, 


assistants allowed jewels to be taken into- 
the next room, at some hotel, to show a sick 
lady, and came back ruefully to announce the- 
sick, as well as the sound lady had disap¬ 
peared. Times out of number, ring, chain 
or bracelet has been snatched from counter- 
or table; once such a thing happened when 
I was in waiting, but a presented pistol 
stopped the marauder before he reached the 
door—a door already bolted by the porter; 
and my friend was committed for trial, and 
afterwards transported. • • One select com¬ 
pany of visitors purchased goods to the- 
amount of nine, hundred pounds, when the 
gentleman of the party wrote a check on 
the spot for the amount—Drummonds of' 
Charing Cross being his bankers—but as I- 
objected to the jewels being taken away un¬ 
til the check was honored, I was courte¬ 
ously told to send them to Morley’s hotel,, 
and half sorry to be compelled to show the 
distrust, I bowed the distinguished customers- 

OUt. 

“Here, Johnson,” I said to one qf -bur- 
men, “ run down at once to DrummonJsj. 
and present this check; take a cab.” 

In half an hour Johnson was back with the- 
check branded with the words “No ef¬ 
fects.” ' 

I received an invitation to dine .with- the 
head of our firm after that, and'returned- 
home at night wearing a very handsome gold; 
watch. “A reward for your.shrewdness,” 
said the old gentleman, clapping ,ine, on the 
shoulder. “ You’ll be in the finn yet, Wil-.- 
lis, that you will.” 

“I hope I may,” I thought-as I went 
home that night; but the happy consumma¬ 
tion never arrived, since ! was but mortal, 
and like other men liable . to be deceived ;- 
though, upon maturer consideration^ I don’t 
think I was very well used. 

I was seated one day. busily examining: 
some stones which were to be reset for the 
Countess of Maraschino, when the principal; 
came softly in. 

“Lock those up,'Willis,” he said, “'and- 
go and attend to those parties in the front- 
show-room. Thomas is with them, and L 
don’t half like their looks.” 

I hurried'into the show-room to relieve 
Mr. Thomas of his task, which he gave up 
- with a very bad grace, and proceeded to 
listen to the demands of a tall lady and gen¬ 
tleman in black, both of whom wore res¬ 
pirators, and spoke in low liusky voices. 
The gentleman looked very pale and ill, and 
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-the lady was very closely ^veiled as to the 
-upper part other face; but nppn my approach 
-she threw up her veil,'and' displayed the 
bright bold eyes of a very'handsome woman. 

“Don’tlook suspicious,” I thought, as I 
■evaded the glance directed at me; for our 
rule is hot to look at eyes but hands—or 
rather fingers, which sometimes turn out to 
he light. In this case, though, the lady’s 
were bien gantee, and, the gentleman’s thin, 
white and soft—invalid’s hands, in fact; and 
I proceeded to listen to their demands. - 
“ Well, Lilia, what’s it to be,? ” said the 
gentleman. 

“I thought you had .decided, love,” was 
the reply. “ Something simple, and not too 
•expensive now, whatever we may decide up¬ 
on hereafter. Why not keep to what you 
-said—a bracelet, or a cross ? ?’ 

“ Well, show me some bracelets;” the 
•gentleman said. “We do not want any¬ 
thing of high price, but something pretty, 
light, and suited for a young lady of eighteen, 
about to be married.” 

I proceeded to open case after case of 
bracelets of all prices, from ten'to five hun¬ 
dred guineas each; but though they were 
fastidious and hard to please, I was bound 
to confess that the lady’s taste was ex¬ 
cellent, and that the gentleman was no 
mean bonnoisseiir in gems. • 

“ I father like that,” said the gentleman 
•at last, selecting a .very pretty bnt slight 
bracelet, Bet with a sapphire, surrounded by 
pearls.“ What is the price? ” 

“ That is sixty' guineas,” I Said. 

“ Yes,/it’s pretty enough,” said the lady; 
“ but not Sufficiently good.” 

' “ You mean* not valuable enough,”: said 
•the gentleman ; “ but you know the old prov¬ 
erb about the" gift-horse. Lucille will not 
atudy the value,' depend upon it; and, be- 
•sides, I don’t see anything I like half so 
well.”' \; " 

“Have it then, my dear,” was the reply; 
and then, directly, “ Ah, what a sweet 
•cross! ” exclaimed the lady, looking at an 
enamel and gold ornament lying in a case— 
and Which I immediately opened—for I must 
-confess'.I had almost forgotten otir princi¬ 
pal’s suspicions. 

“It is a sweet little thing!” exclaimed 
the lady, examining the cross; “ such a fine 
■ pearl, too," in the centre. I should like it.” 

“ What, to give to Lucille ? ” said the 
^gentleman, smiling. 

“Ho; I fancied it myself.” 


“My dear Lida, this is not a linendraper’s. 
shop,” said the gentleman, with a. shrug^. • 
and then there was a smile and a whisper' 
between them. ' 

“ What is the price of the cross?’’ said 
the gentleman at last. 

“ Fifty guineas,” I said. . 

“ It seems a good deal for so’small an or-- 
nament,” said the gentleman, turning and 
re-turning the cross; but I explained that 
the size of the pearls increased the value; 
and after a little hesitation, he decided to 
take it, when I saw that he was rewarded by 
a quiet pressure of the hand from his com¬ 
panion, whose eyes then met mine almost 
mirthfully for a moment. 1 

“ You’re a nice creature, I expect,” mut¬ 
tered I to myself; “ coax him, out' of'every- -?' 
thing you fancy, and then laugh in your 
sleeve.” But my eyes were wanted to guard 
the valuable assortment of jewelry displayed, 
and they were back the next instant,to 
business. 

“Where can I send these, sir?’! I in- 
quired. 

“Ah! we’ll take them,” said the lady; 

“ we will not trouble you to send.” : 

I explained that it would be no trouble; 
but they held to their determination'; and 
upon payment being requested, the gentler 
man drew out a check-book, asked for pen . 
and ink, and wrote a check for one hundred 
and ten guineas upon a small city bank. 

Now it was that my lips became a little . 
tighter, and I felt that the principal had 
had some cause for- his suspicions; and 
thoroughly on my guard, I took the check, 
and explained that it was a rule of the ,esj 
tablishment that goods should not be de¬ 
livered until after a check had been; pre¬ 
sented., 

“Ah, quite right, quite right,” .saicLthe' 
gentleman, quietly, and without displaying 
the slightest annoyance. “ I can easily .sup-; ,;■/ 
pose that yon are obliged to be careful.”. 

But the lady looked angry, and returned 
my bow very distantly, as I ushered them 
out, having promised to send the purchases, 
on to the fashionable hotel—Moore’s, in 
Brook street—at which they were staying, v 

“ All a fafce, but well carried out,” I said 1 
to the principal as he came up (;o me, and I 
showed him tbe. check, and the ..card given'; 
me, bearing the name “Mr. H. Elliston 
Ross,” and in'pencil, “ Moore’s-Hotel.” 
“Bnt we’ll send the, check allythe same.' 1 
Here, Johnson.” ' ' .' T . V -v : 
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The principal shrugged his shoulders; and 
as Johnson came up to where I was care¬ 
fully running over the various items'of jew¬ 
elry, to see that nothing had'been stolen, I 
gave him the check, and he went cityward. 

To my great satisfaction, all was right; 
not a jewel missing, and the purchased cases 
lying by me. Suddenly a cold chill shot 
through me. Had they contrived to abstract 
the contents ? I tore the little morocco 
boxes open; but no—all was correct. Cross 
and bracelet lay upon their white velvet 
beds; and so far, everything was perfectly 
satisfactory. If they were swindlers, we 
-had escaped; and I began to wonder whether 
I should get another invitation to dinner, a 
chain for my watch, and be told I was a step 
nearer to the junior partnership. 

To our intense astonishment, though, at 
an hour’s end, Johnson returned smiling. 

“ All right, sir,” he said. 

“ Why, you don’t mean ”- 

“ All right, sir,” he said. “ Check cashed 
in an instant; hundred and fifteen pounds 
ten shillings.” 

It is almost needless to add that the two 
little cases were, sent immediately to the 
hotel, and a discussion followed respecting 
unnecessary suspicion, and how very often- 
it happened that swindlers passed unnoticed, 
while honest people were suspected. 


chapter n. 

A MONTH passed, when one cold Jan¬ 
uary day I was in the show-room, and 
the same lady made her appearance alone. 
She still wore her respirator, but looked very 
pale, haggard and troubled. The bold look 
seemed to have gone from her eyes, and as I 
recalled my thoughts, I felt that I had mis¬ 
judged her, for she began to speak tenderly 
of her husband, Mr. Boss, who was lying 
very ill at the hotel. 

“ I have brought back the cross to be re¬ 
paired,” she said, drawing the little morocco 
case from her rich sable muff. “The ring 
was too slight, and it broke from my necklet 
the second time it was worn. X had a nar¬ 
row escape of losing it; but Mr. Ross found 
it himself upon the lawn, trodden into the 
grass. I thought I would leave it until we 
came up again. Of course, you can repair 
it?” 

I expressed my sorrow, and promised to 
have it seen to at once. 


“You need not hurry for a few days.. 
Mr. Rosa is in town to consult Sir Ealing- 
Dean, and X fear he will send us to Madeira. 
This climate is killing my poor husband. 1 .’ 

The distant hauteur was all gone; and in 
a ladylike, courteous manner, our customer- 
bowed to my few sympathetic remarks, and - 
hints of its being an unusually trying season,, 
etc. 

“ Our friend was delighted with the little 
bracelet, a gift which Mr. Ross wishes to- 
supplement with something a little more- 
valuable. Perhaps I could be allowed to- 
Select a few things for you to submit to his- 
choice at the hotel ? I know his taste now 
pretty well, and it will save trouble.” 

“ Anything you like to select shall be sent,, 
ma’am,” I said; and I then proceeded to- 
open and display to their best advantage 
some very valuable bracelets, which were- 
one and all rejected. 

“Yes,” she said, “they are very hand- -1 
some; but Mr. Ross would not like them, P 
am sure, and it is useless to take , things on 
that he would not approve. HiB-iaste .was- 
always good; and as his health failk'it seems; 
to have acquired an indescribable tone that V ... 
cannot explain, except that it is artistic and> 
dreamy.” 

I brought, out some plain but good pearl- 
and diamond ornaments in suites, one suite ... 
in particular taking her attention. 

“ Yes, I like that. You might send that.”' : 

“ It is a suite made to order;, but it could - 
be made again in a very short time,” said I. ! 

“That would not do,” she said, “ unless- ' 
it could be supplied in a fortnight.” . 

“ 1 think we could get over that difficulty,”' - 
I said with a smile; and; then- bracelets,. 
rings, chains and . watches—certainly the-- - 
most chaste and elegant we had—were 
selected and put aside; 

“It is only fair to say,” said the lady,-.. 
smiling—at least, I could see that she was- 
smiling, in spite’of her respirator—“that- 
Mr. Ross will not purchase many of these- 
elegant ornaments. I know he would like a- 
watch and chain, and a ring. Perhaps, too, 
if he admired them, one of those pearl suites 
but I thought it better to speak, as since.his 
illness he has become, not irritable—but— 
but—perhaps a little hard to please, and I 
should be sorry if he rejected everything 
you brought.” 

So much delicacy was displayed in these. 
remarks, that I could only courteously assure 
her that we should only be too hippy to-. 
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attend again and again npon Mr. Boss, till we 
had hit upon something he admired; and up¬ 
on promising to send the selected goods on 
the nest morning at eleven, our visitor rose 
to go. 

'■ I would ask yon to send this afternoon,” 
said the lady, on rising, “ but 1 don’t think 
Mr. Boss quite well enough. He saw our 
physician this morning, and the interviews 
are always very trying to his nerves.” 

I placed the little cross in the workmen’s 
hands for repair; and the next morning, 
punctually at eleven, I was at Moore’s Hotel, 
accompained by a porter with a goodly as¬ 
sortment of jewelry. 

A few words with the manager set me 
quite at ease, though my inquiries were a 
mere matter of form. Mr. Elliston Boss 
lived in Yorkshire, owned coal mines, and 
was in town to visit the court physician, Sir 
Ealing Dean; had been there once before for 
the same reason; perfect gentleman; his lady 
quite an angel—waited on him night and day. 

I was shown into the room where Mrs. 
Boss was seated—this time without her res¬ 
pirator. She rose with a sad smile, and 
motioned me to a seat; while putting on her 
respirator, she went into the next room, re¬ 
maining absent a few minutes; and then re¬ 
turning, requested me to bring in my cases 
for Mr. Boss to see. 

I had left the porter down-stairs; so, tak¬ 
ing up the two small leathern boxes, I fol¬ 
lowed Mrs. Boss into a slightly shaded room, 
..where, looking deathly pale, the gentleman 
who had visited our place of business lay up¬ 
on a couch reading the' Times. He was at¬ 
tired in a blue cloth dressing-gown, and had 
a small table drawn up to his side, on which 
were a bottle, glass, and a caraffe which 
seemed to contain barley-water. He, too, 
wore a respirator; but he removed it for a 
few moments to take a little of the barley- 
water, and then carefully replaced it, cough¬ 
ing hollowly the while, 
i ■ “ Sorry to bring you into a sick-room,” he 
said, courteously. “ Sorry, in fact, to bring 
you here at all, for I would much rather 
have chosen the trifle or two I wanted at 
your shop. I trust you have not brought 
many things, though ? ” 

“ Only a few that'Mrs. Boss thought you 
—that your lady chose, sir,” said I. 

He nodded, and then listlessly, examined 
first one and then another ornament, as I 
opened them out, but always with a dissatis¬ 
fied air. 


“ Don’t you like those, dear ? ”, said Mrs. 
Boss, in rather disappointed tones;:asct dis¬ 
played^ the best lights the pearl suite. 

“ Ho; not at all,” said the invalid.’ “ Too- 
plain; almost vulgar.” 

“ Might I be allowed to Suggest,” I said r 
earnestly, “ that to see pearls to advantage 
they must be worn. It is a well known fact 
that pearls are gems which show to as great 
an advantage upon a dark as upon a fair 
complexion; and if your lady ”- 

I paused here, and glanced toward Mrs. 
Boss, who smiled graciously, aud then clasped 
the bracelets round her shapely wrist, the 
necklace over her flue throat, and placed the 
tiara in her hair—looking almost regal as she 
stood before us. 

“ You see the difference,” I said. 

“ Yes, yes,” said the invalid, impatiently; 
“ they look well enough on her; but they 
are for quite a girl. Take them off, Lilia.”' 

Mrs. Boss obeyed, and the ornaments were 
replaced in the case; when I proceeded to- 
display the other jewels, but apparently to 
find no favor. 

“ Here, Lilia, give me a glass of sherry. 
Confound this thing, it almost chokes me! ” 
He tore off the respirator, and hurled it to 
the other end of the room. 

“ For my sake, dear,” I heard her whisper 
to him, as stepping lightly across the room, 
she picked up the respirator, and bronght it 
back, 

“Well, there; get out the sherry,-then,” 
he said, pettishly, as he took back the instru¬ 
ment. 

“ Ho, no, dear; Sir Ealing said ”- 

“ Confound Sir Ealing! If I am to die, 
let me die comfortably, and not be tortured 
to death. Get out the sherry, I say—the 
port too.” 

I saw a tear trickling down Mrs. Eoss’s- 
cheek as she fetched a couple of decanters 
from a sideboard where they stood, with 
glasses. ... J • 

“ Haven’t you some cake, or did you send 
it down ?” he said, impatiently. 

“ I have it here, dear,” said Mrs. Boss, 
softly; and she placed a portion of a small 
pound-cake upon the table. 

“ Give me a glass of sherry,” he said, im¬ 
patiently. “ Ho, not that glass—the' other. 

■ Mr.—I don’t know your name—try that 
sherry.” He sipped a littim' “ You’ll find 
it very good.” •- 

“ I thank- you,” I said, quietly; “'Jjmt. I 
never take wine in business hours.” 
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“ Won’t you try the port, then ? ” he said. 

■ “ X would much rather not,” 1 replied. 

" “ A little cake.? ” suggested the lady. 
“ We are simple country people, and not 
much acquainted with London etiquette. 
Pray excuse us if we trespass.” 

I howed and declined, when Mrs. Boss 
readjusted her husband’s respirator, leaning 
over him the while. • 

“ Now, let me see that bracelet,” said Mr. 
Boss pointing to one upon the table. “ But 
are these all you have brought ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” I said, “ but I can easily bring 
afresh selection”—though I had brought 
over two thousand pounds’ worth. 

“ Hem, yes! ” he said, “ of course. Do 
you like the bracelet, Lilia ? ” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Boss; “ I picked it out 
particularly, yesterday. That emerald is so 
beautiful.” 

“Put it on,” he said, curtly; and she 
clasped it upon her arm. 

“ How much,” he said, shortly. 

“ Thirty-five guineas,” I replied. 

“ Dear,” he said, “ very dear. The brace¬ 
let we bought at the shop was far more 
handsome at the same money.” 

“ No, love; it was sixty guineas,” said 
Mrs. Boss. 

“Ah! was it? I forgot,” he said, care¬ 
lessly. “ Well, lay that aside; I don’t want 
you to come for nothing.” 

I hastened to assure him that it was the 
wish of the firm to satisfy their patrons, as 
well as sell their jewelry, and that we should 
only be too happy to bring or send on a fresh 
selection for his choice. 

He' assented almost rudely, and turned 
over the various rings, asking the price of 
nearly every article I had brought, when, 
suddenly throwing himself impatiently back, 
he exclaimed, “ Good heavens, Lilia, this 
room-is insufferable; throw some of that 
vinegar about.” <■ 

Mrs. - Boss smiled faintly; and taking a 
flexible tube from the mantel-piece, she 
pressed it, so that in a fine shower a finely 
scented aromatic vinegar diffused a refresh¬ 
ing perfume through the room. 

. “That’s better,” he exclaimed. “Now, 
ishow me those pearls again. How much did 
y sji'ou say they were ? ” 

; - “Eour hundred guineas the suite,” Isaid, 
hastening to lay them before him. 

“ There, take them away! ” he exclaimed. 
“ I can’t afford four hnndred guineas; four 
hundred shillings more likely. That con¬ 
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founded doctor is ruining me. Let me look 
at the watches; or, stay, let me look at the 
pearls again. No; never mind. I won’t 
have them unless you will take half- the 
money.” 

I smiled and shook my head. “ We are 
not dealers of that sort, sir,” I ventured to 
say. 

“ I don’t know, I don’t know. I believe 
yon jewelers get most terrible profits. Show 
me the watches.” 

1 was hastening to place the half-dozen I 
had with me in his hands, when he exclaimed 
again, “ Insufferable! Have you any more 
of that vinegar; Lilia ? ” 

Mrs. Boss nodded; and taking a cut-glass 
bottle from her pocket, she placed it with a 
handkerchief by his side. 

“ No, no,” he said, giving me back the - 
watches. “ Sprinkle the room with another 
of those tubes. Now, you! I’ll have that 
little plain watch. I’m getting tired of this. 
Let me have a chain to match—a fine one, 
mind—the thinnest you have, and that will 
do for to-day.” - . 

As I selected four or five chains, after 
putting the watch aside, Mrs. Boss took up 
another tube, unscrewed it, and then ap-. 

, pearetl to be taking especial notice of the 
; chains which I bore across to the invalid. .; 

“ Those are sweet pretty,” she exclaimed. 

“ I don’t remember noticing them so much 
! yesterday.” 

As she spoke, she stood.close to my side, 

' when the invalid exclaimed, impatiently, 

“ There, pray be quick, dear; ” and at one 
and the same moment he poured out the 
contents of his bottle upon his handkerchief, 
and I felt a fine spray of a peculiar odor 
playing right in my nostrils. 

: I started back, gasping and astounded, 
when, leaping from the couch, the iuvalid 
exclaimed, “ Good heavens, sir, you are un¬ 
well;” and he covered my face and nose 
with the wet handkerchief, forcing me back¬ 
wards into a chair. 

I believe that I struggled, but only feebly; 
for a strange, delicious, enervating languor 
was stealing over me; I saw things mistily-, 
but still with an understanding mind, seeing, 
though unable to move hand or foot, that 
the invalid.was bending over me, while Mrs. 
Boss was hastily placing the various articles 
of jewelry in her pocket. 

I saw all that, hut in a dreamy, untroubled 
way, for it seemed then to be not of the 
slightest consequence—not to concern me’. 
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Then I have some recollection of an in¬ 
tensely cold sensation, as of ■water being 
poured upon my face, while my next impres¬ 
sion is of hearing a closing door and the 
click of a lock. 

How long I remained in that condition, I 
never knew; but by degrees I woke to a 
feeling of nausea; my' head swam, my 
temples throbbed, and everything I gazed 
upon was seen through a mist of dancing 
motes. But by degrees, thoughts of the 
present began to take the place of the 
•dreamy imaginings of the past. I started up 
and looked around, to find that I was still in 
the inner room; but the jewels—the cases— 
where was the invalid—where Mrs. Boss? 
Was it true, or was it some strange vision ? 
It was .impossible that I could have been 
duped like that. 

I ran to the . door—fastened; The other 
.-door—locked on. the outside. I darted across 
to the bell, but in doing 'so, caught my foot 
in the long table-cover,' tripped and fell, 
dragging the cloth.on to the carpet, and re¬ 
vealing the'whole of the jewel-cases beneath 
the table, just as they had been hastily flung. 

I could not help.it then, for my brain was 
•confbsed,'and stooping down, I took the 
cases one by one and opened them, in the 
fond hope that I had been deceived, and that 
I should find the jewels safe; but, save one 
ring, which had escaped their notice, every¬ 
thing, had been taken. • ' 


“ Went out in a brougham some time ago, 
sir; and your lunch is ready.” 

. “ My lunch! ” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, sir; the lunch they ordered for 
you.” 

“ Oh, thank youl ” I said, quietly. “ I’ll, : 
ring again. Send my porter up in five min,- 
utes’ time.” 

The waiter did not seem surprised that the 
door was fastened oh the outside—it had not 
struck him then; but as soon as be had 
gone, I hastily repacked the empty morocco 
cases, and as soon as possible made my way 
back into Bond street, and met the prin¬ 
cipal. . .' 

“We were just getting uneasy, Mr. WilliSj 
and going to send after yon. What have ■ 
they taken ? ” 

“ Everything, sir,” I said, almost fiercely. 

“ What! ” he exclaimed. 

I told all I knew, while he listened with 
blank amazement. 

Then followed a visit to Great Scotland 
Yard,’and to Moore’s to find that Mr. and 
Mrs. Boss had not returned;, while so im¬ 
pressed was the manager with his visitors’ 
respectability, that he laughed at the idea of 
there having been any swindling transaction, 
They are most respectable people, he said- 
paid their last bill without a murmur; their 
portmanteaus and boxes up-stairs were all 
in their rooms; and it was all a mistake— 

“ or something worse,” he added, with a 


. 1 sat,on the carpet for a few minutes, 
holding my throbbing head, and tTying to 
recall the scene, but almost in vain, for it 
•seemed ‘as if a portion of my existence had 
'been'wiped completely away. I was show¬ 
ing; jewelry at one moment, the next it 
seecaed that I was seated by the empty cases. 
I tried to clear my faculties, but in vain; and 
I should think quite half an hour had elapsed 
before,' thoroughly awakened to the fact 
that I had been robbed, I rang the bell. 

. I had nearly arrived at the extent of my 
loss two or three times, but only to have, as 
it were, a veil drawn over my senses, just 
as if a relapse were coming on; and then 
mentally blind, I could do nothing but rock 
myself to and fro, trying to get rid of the 
strange stupor in which I had been plunged. 

Before the,waiter'could ascend, I rang 
again. 

“ Where are Mr. and Mrs. Boss ? ” I in¬ 
quired. 


dark look at me. 

That it was “ something worse ” was very ... 
soon evident, from the tubes and bottles; ; 
and a wine-glass containing a few drops of a 
limpid fluid, found to corroborate my story'. 

But though the instruments of the deception, 
even to a couple of respirators, lined with 
wet sponge, were found, the depredators - 
had made their escape, and were .never 
found; though I yerily believe that.if I had 
watched the lady-swindlers in 'the' various 
police courts, sooner or later I Bhould have 
encountered the interesting Mrs. Boss. 

I need hardly add, that after so heavy a . 
loss, the firm never seemed to take thorV. . 
oughly to heart the idea of a junior partner; 
ship with respect to myself; while as to my. ' 
brother assistants, they laughed in their 
sleeves at my downfall; though, after, all, 1 - 
cannot see that I was much to. blame, this . 
not being by any means the first great.je'wel 
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IJNCLE OBED. 

By J, Colbath, Jr, 


NCLE OBED—we omit his family 
name for various reasons—lived away 
down EaBt, in a small but flourishing village, 
where he occupied a snug house, and what 
with a little farming, a little fishing, a little 
hunting, and a little trading, contrived, not 
only to nfake both ends meet at the expira¬ 
tion of each year, but accumulated quite a 
little property. In personal appearance he 
was small, but muscular and wiry. He was 
far from handsome; a pug nose, set between 
a pair of gooseberry eyes, a long straight 
mouth, a head of hair, in which sandy red 
and iron gray were mixed together, did not 
give him a very fascinating aspect. He 
rarely smiled, but when he did, his smile 
was expressive of the deepest cunning. 

Uncle Obed had one grievous fault—an 
unhappy propensity for acquiring the prop¬ 
erty of others—“a' natural procliivity,” as 
General Pillow says, to stealing. The Spar¬ 
tans thought there was no harm in stealing 
—in fact, that it was rather meritorious than 
otherwise, providing that it was never found 
out; and both in theory and practice, Uncle 
Obed was thoroughly Spartan. A few of 
his exploits in this way, will serve to show 
his extraordinary cuteness. 

A neighbor of his had a black heifer with 
a white face, which occasionally made intru¬ 
sions into Uncle Ohed’s pasturage. One 
evening, Obed made a seizure of her and 
tied her up in his barn. He then went to 
the owner of the animal. 

“ Mr. Stagg,” said he, “ there’s been a 


cantankerous heifer a breaking into my lot, 
and I’ve been lookin’ for her, and I’ve 
cotched her at last.” 

“ Well,” said the unconscious Mr. Stagg, 
“ I s’pose you’re going to drive her to the 
pond.” 

“No, I ain’t,” answered Uncle Obed, 
with a smile we have alluded to, “ I know a 
trick worth two of that. I’m going to kill 
her; and if you won’t say nothing to nobody, 
hut’ll come up to night and help me, you 
shall hev the horns and hide for your 
trouble.” 

“Done,” said Mr. Stagg. “ I’ll come.” 

In the meantime, Uncle Obed took a pot 
of black paint and covered the white face of 
the heifer, to prevent recognition. The 
neighbor came up at night, and helped 
despatch his own “critter,” receiving the 
horns and hide for his pay, and laughing 
with Obed to think how cleverly the owner 
had been “ done.” 

The next day he missed his heifer and 
called on Obed to ask if he had seen her. 

“I hain’t seen her to-day,” said Uncle 
Obed, “ but if you’ll go to the tannery, where 
you sold that hide, and ’ll just take the trouble 
to overhaul it, Mr. Stagg, perhaps you’ll find 
out where your heifer is.” Perhaps he did f 

On another occasion Uncle Obed appro¬ 
priated—we scorn to charge him with steal* 
ing—a cow which had had the inisfortuue to 
lose her tail. Stepping into a tannery, he cut 
off a tail, and sewed it on to the fragment 
which yet decorated the hind quarters of the 
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stolen animal. He then drove her along 
towards the next market, having to cross a 
ferry, had just got on board the boat with 
his booty, when down came the owner of 
the missing cow, “ bloody with spurring, 
fiery red with haste,” and took passage on 
the same boat. He eyed the cow very 
sharply, while Uncle Obed stood quietly by 
watching the result of the investigation. 

“That’s pretty good cow, ain’t it,” said 
Uncle Obed. 

“ Yes,” replied the owner, “ and if her 
tail waB cut off, I could swear it was mine.” 

Uncle Obed quietly took his knife out of 
his pocket, and cutting the tail short off 
above where the false one was joined on, 
threw it into the river. 

“ Now, neighbor,” said he, triumphantly, 
“ can you swear that’s your cow ? ” 

“ Of course not,” said the owner. “ But 
they look very much alike.” 

After stealing something or other, we 
forget what, Uncle Obed was observed, and 
a sheriff sent in pursuit of him, in hot haste, 
mounted onafineandvery fast horse. After 
a hard run, Uncle Obed halted at the edge 
of a rough piece of ground, pulled off his 
coat, and pulled down about a rod of stone 
wall, then quietly went to work building it 
up again, as if that was his regular occupa¬ 
tion. Presently the sheriff came riding up 
on the spur, and reining in, asked Obed if 
he had seen a fellow running for his life. 

“ Yes,” said Obed, “ I see him just now 
streakin’ it like a quarter hoss in that 
direction,” pointing off. “But he was 
pretty high blown, and I ’xpect you can 
catch him in about two minnits.” 

“Well, just hold my horse,” said the 
sheriff, “ and I’ll overhaul him.” 

The sheriff scrambled over the stoues and 
through the bushes in the direction indicated, 


and the moment he was out of sight, Uncle 
Obed jumped on the horse and rode off at 
the top of his speed. He rode his prize to a 
town a good ways off, and sold the horse for 
a hundred and fifty dollars. 

For some similar exploit, he was arrested 
and committed to jail in IlBsex county, to 
await his trial. But the prison being then 
in a process of repair, Uncle Obed, with 
other victims of the law, was incarcerated in 
the fort in Salem Harbor. He made his 
escape, however. The sentinel on duty saw 
a mass of sea-weed floating on the surface of 
the water. Now this was nothing extraor¬ 
dinary, hut it was extraordinary for sea¬ 
weed to float against the tide. Uncle Obed’s 
head was in that floating mass. He was 
hailed, and ordered to swim back. He made 
no answer. A volley of musketry was dis¬ 
charged at him, but no boat being handy, he 
got off and made his escape, very much after 
the manner of Hob Boy at the ford of 
Avondow. 

Uncle Obed had a famous black New¬ 
foundland dog, worth from sixty to eighty 
dollars. When hard up, he used to take the 
dog about fifty or a hundred miles from 
home, where he was unknown, and»sell him. 
No matter what the distance was, the dog 
always came back to his old master, who 
realized several hundred dollars by the re¬ 
peated sales of him. Such were a few of the 
exploits of this departed worthy, actually 
vouched for by contemporaries. His passion 
for stealing waR undoubtedly a monomania, 
for he was known in many cases to make 
voluntary restitution of articles that he had 
purloined, and his circumstances did not 
allow him the plea of necessity with palliates 
the errors of desperately poor rogues in 
every eye except that of the law. 
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